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Two gold medais, at two 

International. Expositiens, in 

open competition with the leading 

manufacturers, not only of this 

country, but of every nation of the 

globe. THAT is real proof 

that thee Waterloo Boy 

Gasoline Engine is the best 

| j engine built today. And the real 
! } importance of this great double 
victory is the fact that it was won, not by 

a specially designed engine prepared and 

primed particularly for the contest, but 
SSNZZ—E dy a regular Waterloo Boy TAKEN FROM STOCK. 








‘~ Thousands of these engines are in regular daily use on farms all over the & 


world, and you can buy an exact duplicate of this medal winner for your own 
work, This supreme e-good quality of the 


WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE} 


is built into it—it is best from foundry to testing room. Best and simplest in J 
material, in workmanship and in many important features of design 
which are found on no other engine inthe world. 

The speed lever which works like the throttle of a locomotive and regulates the 
@peed while the engine is running, is an exclusive Waterloo feature, and it alone 
adds $20.00 to $50.00 to the value of your engine. Many other features are just as 
Smportant—our patented mixer which does away with the expense and bother of a pump; new type igniter 

that never misses a spark; automatic fue! regulation making it the cheapest to run; frost proof construction 
Burns either Kerosene or Gasoline starts easy in the coldest 
weather. All parts are interchangeable and it is so simple that a child can run it. 
The Waterloo Boy is no experiment—it is the oldest successful farm 
engine on. the market and has made good for neatly 100,000 farmers for over 19 


of your neighbers among them. Built in one 
of the biggest engine factories in the world, AWARDED 


witaay, nearly 40.000 per year. 8°" AMGOLD MEDAL 
sea kinGeeddaes oak tenn Weshes at 
uya | 
of dendat suicoe sc" ouess (INTERNATIONAL 
price ever made on a reliable engine. 
5-Year Guarantee. Catalog EXPOSITION 
and full details Free, Write today. Turin Ital ? 
WATERLOO GASOLINE digs 
NGINE CO., 


195W, 3ed St., WATERLOO, IOWA. 
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Harley-Davidson, 


“THE SILENT GREY FELLOW"’ 
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The Motorcycle That Is Not Uncomfortable 


The Free-Wheel NTIL the New HARLEY-DAVIDSON was produced 
Control ! motercycles were more or less uncomfortable. With 
the HARLEY- only the saddle springs and the resiliency of the tires 
DAVIDSON to absorb the jolts, how could they be otherwise? When a 

* motorcycle struck a 3 inch bump the tires and the saddle 
to be started springs absorbed 1 inch of tlie shock—the rider got the rest. 


like an auto, Motorcycle manufacturers have long tried im vain to 
overcome this. They put longer saddle springs om and 
found that while this eliminated the hard jolts, when the 
machine struck bumps or crossings it added « “spring board 
like” action which threw the rider off the seat. This was 
even more objectionable than the jolts and jars and was 
actually dangerous. Other experiments were tried, but the _ 
problem remained unsolved, until Wm. S. Harley, Ameri- 
ca's foremost motorcycle designer and engin pended 
or floated the seat between two springs held under heavy 
compression. Hence the name Fil-ffoteing SEAT. 
Jolts and Jars were eliminated—it was like riding on air. 
The “spring board like” action was gone. The rider reall 
floated over bumps and rongh roads, The 4FabFfotemg 
Sectional View SEAT had solved the problem. 
of Fel-Floteing Seat Send for Catalogue. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


560 A Street 
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| have a few simple and safe rules to 
| fcllow in this matter of setting out the 
| bees, because the cause of the disaster 
| lies in the time and the manner of; 

















THE CEREALS IN AMERICA 


BY THOMAS F. HUNT, M. S., D. AGRL, professor of agronomy, Cornell uni . 
raise five acres of any kind of you cannot afford to be without this book. It is im 
way the best book on the sub, that has ever been writfen. It treats of the cultivation 
of grain. crop raised in America in a thoroughly practical and accurate 

‘so matter includes a comprehensive and succinct treatise of wheat, 


the policy of the author in his 
of individual study of the plant. [If you have this 
t has been written upon the subject. Illustrated. 450 





ALLEN LATHAM, CONNECTICUT 
Bees which have wintered well in 
the cellar sometimes are very disap- 
pointing after they are set out, and 
the cause remains a mystery to many 
a beekeeper. It is well, therefore, to 





doing the work. 


Two things must be guarded against, | 


mixing of bees and _ robbing. The 
mixing comes from the craziness of 


| bees when taking too sudden a flight | 
| after their long confinement, a matter | 
| aggravated by windy weather. tob- 


bing may come from various causes, 
but chiefly because of some colonies 
getting established before all are in 
piace, 

By preference ‘bees are set out to 
best advantage the day before the 
flight. The chill of the night quiets 
them and they will gradually warm 
up to flight the next day. There will 
be little pellmell and very litt!e con- 
fusion in regard to miximg. Even then 
a high wind will cause the depletion 
of those hives on the windy side of the 
apiary, the leaside colonies being the 
gainers. It is now possible to .get 
weather predictions with little diffi- 
culty, and though the weather man 
sometimes gets it wrong he can us- 
uallly be trusted. 

It would be folloy to set-out one’s 
bees if the next day promised to be 
warm with high winds. The quiet 
calm which follows a spell of windy 
weather, with moderate temperature, 
is what one should be on the lookout 
for. There is a stormy day with 
clearing weather; next day is apt to 
be windy even if clear, while the sec- 








ond day is frequently quiet. It is well, 
therefore, to set bees out the evening 
of the day following a big storm, but 
first see what the weather predictions 
are. 

If it is not possible to set out bees 


| at night then open up all the windows 
and doors of the cellar and be out 


with the first peep of dawn and get 


| the hives out before the sun has be- 
| gun to warm things up. A great deal 


of confusion is sure to be saved if 
this is done. 

Many beekeepers say it makes no 
difference whether the bees are set 
on just the stands they were on, the 
summer before or not. With me it 
does make a difference. Not a few 
‘bees go right back to their old place, 
having remembered ’-the location al? 
winter. They are usually accepted all 
right, but In my opinion they make 
the path easier for robbers. Unless 
there is reason to the contrary it is 
well to put each colony on its old 
stand. 

If entrances are contracted to about 
2 inches there will be less rapid flying, 
and at the same time make it easier 
for the confused bees.to guard against 
marauders, than. if the opénings are 
larger. 

Each colony should be watched and 
studied at times throughout that first 
day, and any showing  weairness in 


numbers or abnormal ‘conditions | 


should be given especial watching. A 
queenless colony, a weak one, a sickly 
one, may fall the prey of some pow- 


erful. colony, and “ this will start / 


troubles that will last for days and 
weeks, After bees are well established 
see to it that no colony is short of 
stores. 
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Can Horses KReason?—Certain edu- 
cated or trick horses apparently have 
been able to solve problems in arith- 
metic, and this has led some to be- 
lieve that ‘horses are endowed with 
reasoning powers. “Clever Hang,” @ 
horse of this type, exhibited remark- 


|able ability in working simple prob- 


lems in arithmetic. His owner 


| taught the horse according to ordi- 


nary methods and believed that he 
was able to solve problems. A come- 
mission. of European psychological 
experts found that the horse pos- 
sessed no true reasBoning processes. 
The horse who tapped out answers 
with its foreleg, judged by ce 

unconscious movements of its master 
when it shouid stop. The owner un- 


taps been 

‘When the owner did not know 

the correct answer the horse was at 
a loss to give it. 


Sunlight pays well in well-colored, 


American Agriculturist 


Before You Buy Another Horse 
Lightem Your Wife’s Labor 
Put running water in the bathroom 
and kitchen. Save her strength by 
doing away with the labor of carrying 
water. Have water in the barn, 
barnyard and cow stable, too— 
\} everywhere it will save you and 
a» yourmencarrying water. One 
of the 300 or more 


will save time 

and labor~= 

bring to your 

farm all the 

convenicnce of 

running water 

on tap. You'll 

find it isn’t such 

a difficult nor 

expensive job 

2s you may imagine, to put in a private 
water works system. Write us and we'll 
solve your water problem. Ask for our 


Free “Water Supply Book”’’ 


You'll find it interesting and valuable. 
Send now and learn all about the differ- 
eut kinds of home water supply systems. 

THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 

87W. Fali St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
“ Largest 
Manufacturer 
of Pumps 
Sor Every 
Service.” 











| is Your Home 


Safe From 


Let Your 
Protection 
Be Guaranteed 


The Dodd System takes thing into con- 

sideration in rodding a building — chimneys, 

flues, tin. gutters, phone wires, etc. 

Birety depends upon it Right installation 
m't be misled. Our patent 


Woven Copper Gable Rod 
4s the standard of the worid, but the best rod 
alone will not save you. It must be scientific- 
installed. 2000 Fire Insurance Companies 
the Dodd System. Tens of thousands 
buildings protected—not one has ever becn 
destroy erectors are specially trained 
and regularly licensed. Every job guaran le 
with money refund agreement. Once is enough 
to rod your buildings. Have thejobdone right 
by a responsible concern. Send for our great 
free lightning book to-day. Address 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
717 Gth Avenue, 








HAVANA GROOVED 
\STEFL WHEELS 


(Lew Bown) 
eutlast a dozen of the wood- 
en kind and outlast § ordinary fist 
tire wheels—neo heads to ft 
—will not sink as deep as a fi 
Made to fit your wagon. : 
down wagon saves a lot of work 

es it easier for your hurses 











well-flavored fruity 3 a i 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’—Washington 
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Potato Growers Revolutionize Methods 


President H. R. Talmage Tells New York State Agricultural Society of Long Island Potatoes--How Trade Formerly 
Manipulated Markets--How Growers Later United—How the Trade Fought-—How the Association 


Succeeded--Emphasizes the 


a ONG ISLAND potatoes are the best 
potatoes grown, if the price we re- 
ceive for them in the market is an 
indication of quality. Our potatoes 

are always quoted and sold in the New York 
city and Brooklyn markets at 25 cents to $l a 
barrel more than any other potatoes. For this 
reason and the additional reason that we have 
to add freight of 20 cents a barrel when we go 
beyond this market, our outlet is practically 
limited to Brooklyn: The large wholesale 
firms in Brooklyn number less than 10, so 
we have a very narrow market. 


Our potatoes were formerly marketed 


through local buyers, there being one to four. 


at each shipping point. The local buyer is 
supposed to buy and load the potatoes fer 
3 cents a bushel, and it makes no difference 
to him whether the price be 25 cents or $1 
a bushel, he gets his 3 cents a bushel just the 
same. In addition to this many times when 
the local buyer gets orders to buy at an 
advance price he bought at the old price and 
pocketed the difference. The local buyers 
usually worked in harmony, notifying their 
competitors when they were going to raise 
the price. They seldom raised the price 
except when they were forced to by the 
gzrower refusing to cart without an advance. 

Each local buyer received his 


Fundamentals 


demonstration of thee advantage of co- 
operation by the wonderful success of the 
cauliflower association. 

We called a general meeting at which a 
committee was appointed to hold meetings at 
every shipping point in our territory’ and 
explain what we hoped to accomplish and the 
proposed method of operation. In our plan 
of operations we set forth several specific 
objects as follows: 

First, establish conditions whereby anyone 
desiring may buy Long Island produce true to 
name. The need of this is apparent when I 
tell you that the Long Island potato, like every 
other extra good article, has to compete with 
a lot of counterfeit stuff sold as the genuine. 
No doubt there are more Maine, Michigan and 
New York state potatoes sold each year in 
Greater New York. as Long Island potatoes 
than are raised on Long Island. Of course, 
so many inferior potatoes being sold for the 
genuine naturally hurts our market. 

Second, develop our present markets and 
find new ones for all our products. By judi- 
cious advertising we were sure we could in- 
crease the demand for our products. 

Third, to ascertain the condition of grow- 
ing crops throughout the season and 
furnish this information to our members. 


Upon Which Co-operation Must Succeed 


handling of all produce in the best possible 
manner. 

Ninth, eliminate from the list of our cus- 
tomers those wholesale dealers who unjustly 
dock the shippers on weight or who make a 
practice of turning down cars of produce on 
a falling market. 


One Selling Agent in Command 


Our Long Island potatoes being a special 
high-grade product of limited production, by 
placing the entire crop in the hands of one 
selling agent, that agent would know just the 
requirements of the market and could regulate 
the supplies to a certain extent, and prevent 
the flimflam methods by which the grower 
was induced-or fooled into selling the greater 
part of his crop at the low spots in the market- 
ing season. 

The selling agent could keep the price right 
up to the top the market would stand and 
prevent it from going too high, for there is 
such a thing as getting the price so high as 
to be an injury to the grower. This state of 
affairs not infrequently happens. A good ex- 
ample was furnished a year ago last summer. 
The price of potatoes started in at 40 cents 
a bushel and rapidly went to 75 cents, when 
it should have stoped at 65 cents. When the 
price went to 75 cents many of 





orders and what market condi- 
tions he could gather by wire 
and usually he had no means 
of knowing and did not know 
the condition of the market any 
better than the farmer. The 
farmers, as well as other people, 
ire more eager to sell on a fall- 
ing market, fearing they may 
have to take a lower price later 
yn, and this knowledge of 
uman nature was taken ad- 
antage of repeatedly by the 
local buyers and city whole- 
salers, so the market price of 
potatoes fluctuated constantly 
and considerably,. the larger 
part of the potatoes being sold 
by the farmers when the price 
was falling and the market 
slack, 

After the wholesalers had 
loaded up at the low price they 
would advance the price 5 cents 
a bushel, and circulate rumors 








our customers turned to other 
sources for their supplies. After 
they had once left we could not 
induce them to come back be- 
cause they were able to make a 
larger margin of profit on pota- 
toes from other sections, As a 
result our market was very slow 
all the rest of the season at 60 
cents a bushel. 

Again, during the summer of 
1902, with favorable local condi- 
tions we raised one of the larg- 
est crops of potatoes we have 
ever harvested, while the rest 
of the east had a serious short- 
age during the late summer and 
early fall. With a big crop to 
harvest and no reliable informa- 
tion of conditions elsewhere we 
were anxious to sell and the 
price soon dropped to 25 cents 
a bushel-for as good potatoes 
as ever grew. 

When we farmers would not 
cart as fast as the local buyers 








that the market was firm and 
prices would be higher, and stop 
the farmers from carting, actu- 
ally making the price higher in 


of 1912. 
the city market. 


would unload their large hold- New York, etc, is important. 
Later they bouse built exclusively for potatoes. 
“  Aroostuok county, Me, and has a capacity of 4000 barrels; building 36x50 ft. 


ings at a big profit... 
Would repeat the performance. 
Some of the farmers got on to this game 
and profited. by it. There was no one 
looking out for the farmers’ interest who 
Was in touch with all the shipping points and 
knew what was going on and could advise 
the growers as to the true condition of the 
markets. 

It was to remedy this condition and others 
equally bad that some of our farmers deter- 
mined in the spring of 1908 to try and form 
an organization for selling our produce and 
buying our supplies. We had had a plain 
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Well-Equipped Storehouse on an Eastern Potato Farm 


Potatoes soared to almost unheard of prices in the early spring months 
The acreage brought to harvest in 1912 must prove a large one. 
Then they The question of storage in potato sections in Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Pictured here is a well-constructed storage 
It is located on a potato farm in 


Fourth, to secure pure seed at as low a 
price as consistent with the best quality. 

Fifth, to buy and sell or manufacture all 
kinds of supplies. 

Sixth, to buy and sell and consign all kinds 
of farm produce and to establish uniform 
-grades, Better grading would almost always 
net the grower more money, 

Seventh, to own or lease and operate stor- 
age -warehouses and packing houses for 
produce, : 

_ Bighth, arrange for the transportation and 


wanted them they would tell us 
that they had to go to 20 cents 
a bushel, but we could cart two 
or three loads more at 25 cents. 
They kept the price at 25 cents 
till the crop was nearly har- 
vested, when during the first 
week in September the price went to 55 cents a 
bushel, and it was but a short time before it 
was 75 cents. After the price had gone up 
one buyer had the nerve to tell us, ““Farmers 
are. blamed fools. We could have paid 55 


cents a buBhel all the time just as well as 
not.”” Many dealers "made fortunes out of the 
Long Island farmers that fall. 

As I have stated, there are few wholesale 
dealers in greater New York who make @ 
practice of handling Long Island potatoes, 

{To Page 505.] 
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Legumes in Their Relation to Farm Economy 


Nitrogen-Gathering Plants and Their Relation to Soil Fertility--What Legumes, Nitrogen, Inoculation Mean--How 
Clovers Make the Soil Rich—Making Conditions Favorable for Growing Legumes---What Crop 


to Use--Simple Discussion of a Scientific Subject.--By Fred L. Petty 


OT ALL soils are the natural habi- 
tat of the nitrogen-gathering bac- 
terium. Leguminous plants are 
not able to gather atmospheric 

nitrogen in all classes of soil without the arti- 
ficial introduction of the organisms. The 
process of introducing soil bacteria favorable 
to a leguminous crop into soil where it does 
not naturally occur is called inoculation. 
This process is accomplished by introducing 
with the seed artificial cultures of bacteria, 
or by incorporating in the soil of the field to 
be seeded soil from a field in which the bac- 
teria are Known to exist. 

Leguminous plants upon which the nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria are at work can be 
distinguished by the small nodules attached 


Soy Bean Plant 


to the roots. These little nodules may vary 
from the size of a pinhead to the size of a 
small pea. Their presence is a certain indi- 
cation that the soil of the field upon which 
they grew contains the bacteria. : 

When the foregoing facts are remembered, 
the connection between leguminous plants 
and nitrogen is easily unders:ood. It follows, 
then, that the growing of leguminous crops 
on soils properly inoculated, and the conse- 
quent addition to that soil of the nitrogen 
stored up by the roots and fibers of the plant, 
is an effectual means of increasing and main- 
taining the gupply of soil nitrogen for pur- 
poses of crop production. 

What are some of the legumes which the 
farmer of the west has at his command for 
these purposes? Alfalfa easily heads the 
list, next comes red clover. Included in the 
family of legumes are all the clovers, includ- 
ing sweet clover, field peas, vetches, soy 
beans, velvet beans and peanuts. One or 
more of these crops can be produced on 
nearly every farm. Practically every farmer 
can grow some kind of a legume if he will 
provide the conditions demanded by its 
habits of growth. Local circumstances must 
determine whether the primary object of pro- 
ducing leguminous crops is for soil building or 
for live stock feeding. In some instances the 
soil has been maintained with a high nitrogen 
content by the constant application of manure, 
much of which has been produced from feeds 
grown on other land. In such cases it is 
sometimes justifiable to raise clover or alfalfa, 
or whatever legume is used, on fields already 
rich in nitrogen. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, agricultural economy is best conserved 
by raising legumes on fields where the soil 
nitrogen is deficient. . 

Clover or alfalfa seeded on well-manured 


af 





land, where available nitrogen is plentiful, 


will not, even though the soil be inoculated, 
work very hard at gathering and _ storing 
nitrogen from the air. In other words, the 
tendency will be to use up the easily avail- 
able nitrogen in the soil before drawing on 
the atmospheric supply. It is for this reason 
that frequently one or two or three good crops 
of alfalfa can be grown on land, which, nat- 
urally rich, does not contain the nitrifying 
bacteria, and upon which, after a few years, 
alfalfa fails. It is good farm economy to 
make the conditions right on a field some- 
what deficient in nitrogen, plant the legumi- 
nous crop there and thus compel it to gather 
atmospheric nitrogen. The returns in forage 
will be practically as large, and all added soil 
nitrogen will be pure gain. 

It should not be inferred that the mere 
growing of leguminous crops, with the 
removal from the field of all the forage, will 
maintain a sufficient nitrogen supply. This 
will help materially, but under ordinary con- 
ditions the demands of a permanent. agricul- 
ture will require that an occasional crop of 
leguminous foliage be plowed under also. 

Practically every farm can be made to grow 
a legume crop of some kind. Conditions, 
however, must be made favorable to the 
growing habits of the plant, and this some- 
times involves considerable work and some 
expense. It must be left to the judgment of 
the farmer what legume will be best suited 
to his needs and to the conditions under 
which it must grow. To form this conclu- 
sion he must necessarily have considerable 
knowledge of the growing habits of each 
plant. For instance, alsike clover will grow 
and. thrive on land far too damp for the 
successful production of alfalfa or common 
red clover, and certain varieties of peanuts 
can be grown under conditions of scant mois- 
ture that would be fatal to other legumes. 

Alfalfa heads the list as the legume of 
greatest value and of constantly growing 
importance. Certain conditions must prevail 
before this crop can be successfully grown. 
but these conditions can be secured by almost 
every farmer in the middle west. Alfalfa 
will not grow on land which is not well 
drained, or upon the surface of which water 
stands for any considerable period. It will 
not thrive on an acid soil, a soil deficient in 
lime, or a soil which lacks inoculgtion. 
Exception to this last rule has already been 
noted, whereby alfalfa may sometimes be 
grown without inoculation on extremely rich 
land, so long as plenty of nitrogen is easily 
available. A well-prepared seedbed and a 
warm, moist soil. are requisite, Sow 20 
pounds of seed to the acre. It may be either 
drilled or sown broadcast, with a nurse crop, 
or without, according to local conditions 
which are now quite generally understood. 

If any doubt exists on the matter, make 
certaih of sufficient inoculation by scattering 
broadcast over the field 200 pounds or more 
per acre of soil from an old, established 
alfalfa field. Follow this immediately with 
the disk, so that the inoculated soil is not 
exposed to the direct sunlight for any con- 
siderable period. The bacteria of sweet 
clover and alfalfa are the same, or are at 
any rate interchangeable. Therefore, - soil 
upon which sweet clover grows thriftily may 
be used with perfect satisfaction and safety 
in inoculating for alfalfa. If the application 
of moist soil turns blue litmus paper red, the 
soil is acid and needs lime in some form. 
Ground limestone applied at the rate of one 
to two tons per acre is usually recommended. 

The growing of clovers is well known and 
generally practiced throughout the middle 
western states. This crop has been grown 
on-neafly every field at some period, and by 
natural processes the entire clover producing 
area has become inoculated, or was naturally 
so. The clovers stand next to alfalfa, both as 
a feed producer and as a soil builder. It 








does not pay to establish an alfalfa field 
unless it can be left for several years as a 
forage producer. This necessitates at least 
a seven-year rotation. Many farmers prefer 
a three-year rotation, and in this case clover 
fits the conditions admirably, The great 
objection is the difficulty in securing a catch 
unless weather conditions are very favorable. 
The clovers do not produce as heavy forag: 


Cowpea Plant with Fruit 


crops as can be secured from a_ well-estab- 
lished alfalfa field, nor is the forage quite 
the equal of alfalfa in feeding value. 

Among annual legumes, cowpeas and soy 
beans are best known, although grown only 
to a very limited extent as yet. Hither of 
these crops is a good producer, and can be 
readily grown under the average conditions 
of the corn belt. It is usually possible to 
produte satisfactory crops of cowpeas with- 
out artificial inoculation, although many 
instances are reported where this has mate- 
rially increased the growth. Soy beans are 
more susceptible to this influence. Since the 
soy bean is a large seed, and is planted in 
comparatively small. quantities by drilling, 
the most satiSfactory method of inoculation 
is by coating the seeds with a thin solution 
of glue in which inoculated soil has been 
mixed, or by the use of certain inoculating 
preparations, 

Cowpeas and soy beans are especially 
adapted to use in a three-year rotation. They 
can be sown Jate in the season, and are fre- 
quently used to replace crops that tave been 
destroyed by drouth or flood. They are great 
nitrogen gatherers, and are heavy producers 
of nutritious forage and grain. Soy beans 
will produce about 30 bushels per acre of 
grain. Cowpeas may be cut while green for 
hay, may be allowed to mature and >be 
threshed for grain, or may be left in the field 
and grazed by hogs or sheep. They may be 
sown broadcast in the cornfield and covered 
by the last cultivation, or may be drilled in 
the same manner as fall wheat between the 
corn rows. The crop may be grazed off; or 
May be plowed under for green manure. A 
good, thrifty growth of cowpea vines can be 
produced even on poor soil, and by plowing 
these under the corn yield may be doubled 
the following year. 

New Crop for the Dry, Farm 

The class of farmers to whom the produc- 
tion of leguminous. crops presputs the great- 
est. difficulty is the so-called dry farmer in 

“the west. Most of the well-known drouth- 
resistant crops are sorghums and other non- 
legumes. «Alfalfa has never yet been a wide- 
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spread success in the dry farming belt. The 
dry farmer has heretofore given very little 
attention to the production of legumes, partly 
because he has always thought that his 
whole problem was one of moisture conserva- 
tion and not of soil maintenance. The time 
is approaching, however, and has already 
arrived in of the older dry farming 
sections, when a depletion of fertility is 
apparent. It is, therefore, high time that 
the western dry farmer, too, should pay atten- 
tion to leguminous crops, for the sake of his 
soil as well as for feed for his live stock. 
The crop that seems at present to promise 
best in this region is not alfalfa, nor the clo- 
vers, nor yet cowpeas, although frequently 
the latter will be found successful when sown 
go as to take advantage of the late summer 
rains. The Spanish peanut has recently come 
into prominence as a phenomenal drouth- 
resistant crop It has been well-demon- 
strated in the dry region of the southwest 
that the Spanish peanut will wait for rains 
for a long period, and will then begin its 
growth and make a paying crop. It pro- 
duces both grain and forage of an exceed- 
ingly nutritious character, and it, too, has the 


some 


valuable legume characteristic of adding 
nitrogen to the soil. 
With the foregoing facts in mind, it 


behooves the American farmer to so arrange 
his scheme of cropping that at least one of 
these legumes has a permanent place in his 
crop rotation. Frequently, two or more 
legumes can be utilized to advantage, but 
certainly -every farm should raise at least 
one. 
peas, may work in most profitably. in a sort 
of double rotation on many a corn belt farm. 
The-rich forage this class of plants furnishes 
will enable the more profitable and wide- 
spread use of live stock to the enrichment 
of the farmer’s bank account and the soil of 
his farm. 

Phosphorus, potash and nitrogen the soils 
must have before crops can be grown. Of 
these three, the most expensive is nitrogen. 
Iiut few farmers will need to consider the 
potash supply for many years. Phosphorus 
can be purchased at a reasonable price from 
seemingly inexhaustible supplies. Nitrogen, 
however, is most easily furnished by the 
labor of the infinite multitudes of soil bac- 
teria, which co-operate with leguminous 
plants to transform the nitrogen of the 
atmosphere into a condition for use by plant 
roots. 


A Beef Cow is square and blocky, while the 
dairy cow is wedge-shaped and angular. The 
one stores nutriment in her body, the other 


gives it off. The one is a miser, and stores 
all that she gets into her system; the other 
is a philanthropist and gives away all that 


comes into her possession. 


Alfalfa and clover, or alfalfa and cow-, 


POTATO GROWERS’ METHODS 
{From Page 503] 

These wholesalers have been buying of the 
local buyers dat the stations in some instances 
for many years and the relations existing 
between them might be called intimate. When 
our exchange started there was alarm not only 
with the local buyer but also with the whole- 
sale dealer in the city.. The one feared to 
lose his job and the other his profits, so they 
combined their forces, and fought the ex- 
change in every way they could devise. 

They circulated false stories and in many 
instances convinced the farmer that the 
exchange was to blame that he did not get a 
higher price. When the market was dull 
the old local buyer would get the order in 


preference to the exchange and when the 
market was brisk the buyer would pay a 
premium of 1 cent. a bushel. In a few 


instances the farmer could be bought with 
a cheap cigar and a glass of beer. The 
wholesaler would accept inferior stock from 
the local buyer when the same grade of 
goods would be turned down if shipped by 
the exchange. This compelled the farmer 
who was loyal to the exchange to sort his 
potatoes better than did those who sold to 
the local buyer. 
Loyalty Pays Members 


These and other schemes were worked for 
all they were worth to break up the exchange, 
but I am glad to say that many of our loyal 
members saw the selfish motive’ that 
promoted these actions and stood by the ex- 
change. The local buyers are unanimous in 
saying that since our exchange started they 
have made no money and much the same 
story comes from the wholesaler in the city. 

Our exchange is more firmly established 
and the wholesalers are learning that we 
stand for better grading and; a square deal 
for all and that the chance for a legitimate 
profit is better than before the advent of 
the exchange. While our exchange does not 
handle nearly all of the crop -yet its influence 
is such that since we started the markets 
have been very steady and uniform, any 
fluctuations which occur being caused by the 
general market condition., It is impossible 
to estimate the thousands of dollars this 
result of the presence of the exchange has 
put into the farmers’ pockets. 


Exchange Teaches Business Methods 


Another feature which it is hard to meas- 
ure in dollars and -cents is the educational 
value. Since our exchange started the farm- 
ers have learned that it is the pounds of 
available ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
potash that measure the value of a fertilizer 
and not some high sounding name. They 
have learned business methods in buying 
and selling; that it is many times better to 











































hire money and pay cash rather than to pay 
the long price for a poor article on time. 
Before our exchange started the price of 
paris green varied from 25 to 35 cents a 
pound; since then we have never paid over 
17 cents a pound paris green we 
have bought and supplied our members at a 
big saving over what they pay for 
all kinds of grain and feed, kerosene, gaso- 
line, lime, coal, flour and many other sup- 
plies. We buy a large portion of- our 
potatoes each year. It has been a serious 
problem to get good seed true to name. 
Our exchange has bought large quantities of 
seed trying to get the best even if the price 
was higher. 
Working through 
have secured many 


Besides 


used to 


seed 


our organization we 
concessions and accom- 
modations from the railroad that as individ- 
uals we would not have secured. Our soil, 
climate and crops being different from the 
rest of the state we needed and have secured 
special work both from our state experiment 
station and from the department of agricul- 
ture at Washington. 


Money Saved on Fertilizer 


While in these and some other minor 
points the exchange has been of material 
benefit to its members, it is, next to market- 
ing our potatoes, in the purchase of fertilizer 


that it has been of the greatest financial 
benefit to members. 

Our farmers as a rule buy at least 1000 
pounds of a high-grade fertilizer an acre 


each year. That is, a farmer who has @ 50- 
acre farm will buy at least 25 
tilizer annually. 

We estimate that about 20,000 tons of 
fertilizers are used each year in our terri- 
tory and on this amount there has been a 
saving of at least $3 a ton, or $60,000 a year, 
and for the three years a total of $180,000. 
Yet notwithstanding all of the above | am 
sure that among our 600 members you could 
find quite a large number who would say 
offhand that the exchange is of no benetit 
to the Long Island farmer! 
enumerate some of the 
consider essential to the 
co-operative movement. 


tons of fer- 


Let me conditions 
that I 


such a 


success of 
Essentials to Co-operative Success 
First, fortify with an unlimited 
supply of patience, as you will have 
tend with all kinds of opposition from those 


yourself 
to con- 


yeu would benefit. Improvements come 
slowly and it will take time to educate the 
farmers to the benefits that will come with 
co-operation. The farmer is the most inde- 


pendent of men. Through all his life he has 
done his own will, taking orders from no one, 
and it hardest thing for him to join 
and support an organization where someone 
can tell him what he must do. 

Second, incorporate your organization and 
have the price of membership at least $50. 
Anyone who is not the extent 
of $50 had better stay and it is abso- 
lutely essential that sufficient capi- 
tal to carry on the~business properly. 

Third, pledge the members that they will 


is the 


interested to 
out, 


you have 


patronize their own organization always 
when possible. It is better that you have 
the products of 50 members that you know 


you cam depend on than the products of 500 
whom you cannot depend on. 

Fourth, whe. the formation of a co-opera- 
tive company will displace local dealers or 
buyers; employ these men.as agents as far 
as possible. 

Fifth, too much importance 
attached to the problem of engaging 
manager. The manager must be a man 
who will inspire confidence in the stock- 
holders, thereby securing support and caus- 
ing them jo be loyal to each other. In 
addition to this he must be a salesman of 
unusual ability, for he must go into the open 
market and overcome the prejudice existing 
against all farmers’ movements to market 
their produce. 


cannot be 
the 


Two Blades of Grass where one grew 
before are all right provided each blade is 
at least as good as the one, and also pro- 
vided that the cost is not too great. 
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No More Punctures, 
Bdlowouts, Cuts—Get 


Protection Pleasure 


nge 

_ need your 

tires be fit only 

J for discard after a few 

# " months’ serviceand trouble- 

some service, at that. Here is»pro- 

tection that will keep them good as new 

after thousands of miles traveled on the worst 

toade—with never a stop for trouble, never a dollar paid 

for repairs. You can go to town and know you will get 

back without a moment’s roadside delay, and your pleasure 

ries will be full of uninterrupted enjoyment — when 
you protect your tires with 


St. wd Tire Protectors 
Basily applied anywhere—no hanical attach ti 
held tight simply by inflation pressure, will stop 
a glass and all other tire yore Prices 20 per cent 
lower than . ¥ou get skidding protection as well 
ion—both at the cost of one, with our famous 
tread. Sand or gravel cannot get between the 
Protector and the tire, ard Tire Provectors pay for 
themselves—and earn you 4 big profit besides. 


Book on Ti 
@ proves the way for you to end your tire troubles, save 
ali your tire repair expense, and make one set of tires wear 
of months. Write for this book 
today—and if we have a joca} dealer near you, 
we will give you his name—so you can a ly 
seo how Standard Tire Protectors will save 





Standard Tire Protector Co., 
#14 E. Market St., Akron, 0. 











PLANNING FOR THE CROPS 








Growing Oats in the North 


F, D, GARDNER, PENNSYLVANIA 


For many years the Pennsylvania 
station has conducted variety tests of 
oats; and it finds marked differences 
in the yields of different varieties. It 
also finds that early mattring varieties 
outyield either medium maturing or 
late maturing varieties, and that the 
late varieties are seldom profitable to 
grow. 

Among the better medium maturing 
varieties may be mentioned Japan, 
Liberty, Heavy Weight Champion, 
Trish Victor, Silver Mine, White 
Maine, Fourth of July, Czar of Russia, 
Big Four and Joanetteé, Too early ma- 
turing varieties, Kherson and Sixty 
Day, tested during the last few years, 
have outyielded all other varieties 
tested during the same time, by from 
six to 10 bushels an acre. Such varie- 
ties have short and upright straw, 
and, as a rule, are more exempt from 
attacks of rust and blight than are 
those that mature later. These varie- 
ties mature from one to two weeks 
earlier than the medium varieties. 

Trials with winter oats show con- 
clusively that as yet no varieties are 
in existence which will succeed under 
Pennsylvania conditions in general, al- 
though in the extreme southeastern 
part of the state there is one example 
where a variety of winter oats has 
succeeded during the past three years. 

Oats should be treated with formalin 
in order to prevent the formation of 
emut. The treatment consists in sub- 
merging the seed oats in a solution of 
40% formalin, one pint to 30 gallons 
of water, and allowing the oats to re- 
main in the solution for about 25 
minutes, after’ which they are dried 
and prepared for sowing. This treat- 
ment has never failed to prevent abso- 
lutely the occurrence of smut, while 
untreated oats on adjacent fields have 
sometimes contained as much as 13 
or 14% of smutted heads. 

Profitableness of Good Seed 

It pays to use good seed, With 
present prices:of land and labor, we 
cannot afford to grow varieties of oats 
or any other crop that are not highly 
productive. Good seed of a produc- 
tion variety may cost a dollar an acre 
more than ordinary seed, but it will 
require only two or three bushels in- 
crease to an acre to pay the additional 
cost; and good varieties yield five to 
10 bushels more an acre than ordinary 
ones. 

Seed 
seeding, 


The earlier the 
the earlier the harvest. In 
Pennnsylvania, late seeding and late 
varieties meet with unfavorable 
weather condition when the oats are 
filling and maturing. This results in 
reduced yield and lighter grain. Nine 
pecks to an acre is about the right 
rate of seedinz. 


oats early, 





Freight and Market Problems 


*PRANK STANTON, GREENE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


In our section we market quite a lot 
of hay..and straw which we have to 
draw 12 or 14 miles to the railroad. As 
it now stands, we cannot ship a ton or 
a load of ‘hay -or straw as we draw it 
to market. Somebody. at the station 
has to take it in and load a car; the 
farmer cannot put a load on the car 
unless some man is there to receive it. 
It costs the farmer $4 a ton to get that 
hay from Ravena to New York and, if 
you hire it carted, about $3 a ton to 
cart it 14 miles, making $7 to be ex- 
pended before the farmer has any- 
thing left for the product, 

It costs 25 cents a barrel to cart ap- 
ples. ‘The freight is 27 cents to New 
York, the truckage in New York city 
is 7 cefits a barrel, and the commission 
10%, which, of course, if the apples 
scld for $3, would be 30 cénts a barrel. 
That added to the price of the pack- 
age, a barrel 40 cents; makes $1.29, 
which comes first before the farmer 
can have anything left. Some farm- 
ers who have large orchards and can 
load a car are able to get slightly re- 
duced rates on the railroad. At Ravena 
the reduced rates on carlots would be 
7% cents, but‘all of us cannot get 
those rates. 

Ifthe commission man were required 
to return the name of the goods 
trought, the farmer-could then corre- 


*Excerpts from address before New ~ 


York state agricultural society. 


spond with this purchdser and find out 
to a. certain extent whether the com- 
mission man was giving true returns 
or not, The farmer would then have 
a chance to communicate with these 
purchaserg, and it might cut out the 
commission man entirely. 

Several men in our community have 
been beaten out of goods. Under the 
present laws a man can start a com- 
mission business in New York city 
with no backing whatever. You ship 
him some goods and you-never get any 
returns. You send a dJawyer there to 
investigate and there has néver been 
a commission man there by that name. 

I have a neighbor who sent 10 bar- 
rels of apples to a commission man on 
Broadway. When he received no re- 
turn, he went to the city himself to 
find that there never had been a 
commission man at that number. 
He was out his 10 barrels of 
apples. I think it would be right 
and proper to make a commission 
man give bond, 

A man shipped a barrel. of apples 
last fall to New York city, inserting a 
statement that he received 75 cents 
for the contents of the barrel, and 
asking the consumer to return to him 
a statement of what he gave for it. 
About six weeks later he reecived 
word that the consumer paid $4 
for that barrel of apples. That man 
had to pay exorbitant taxes; he 
trimmed, pruned and fertilized his 
trees, gathered the apples, bought his 
barrels, and received only 75 cents, 
whereas the consumer paid $4. I do 
rot know how the railroad and mid- 
dleman divided up that $3.25. 

It certainly costs the producer too 
much to get his goods to the consum- 
er, and we ought to device some means 
by which this can be avoided. I think, 
too, there should be a law compelling 
the farmer to pack apples in a differ- 
ent way than is done at present, There 
should be a law requiring the farmer 
to put those apples up all the way 
through the barrel. It is time that 
there .was a law requiring him to 
stamp his name on the package also. 
Then, I believe, the apple business will 
be fairly dealt with. 





Handling Stable Manure 


PETERKIN WILEY 


I find that it gives better satisfac- 
tion to immediately remove the ma- 
nure from the stable to the field, The 
liquid is thus saved and very little 
chemical change is required to pre- 
pare it for plant food. I have ex- 
perimented with both methods as re- 
gards to immediate removal of the 
manure from the stable to the field 
by means of the spreader and allow- 
ing the manure to rot before han- 
dling. In the latter there is loss both 
from leaching and evaporation, 

I have never been in favor of al- 
lowing barnyard manure to rot: When 
placed in a heap it rapidly undergoes 
evaporation, gets hot and gives off 
the best of its fertilizing value. Ex- 
periments on corn and wheat proved 
that when the manure was taken di- 
rectly from the stable, a heavier yield 
of corn was grown than when first 
left in a heap. 

The operations of tillage serve in 
several ways to increase the amount 
of plant food which is at the disposal 
of a crop. It is a well established 
fact that nearly all the plant food 
contained in the soil is taken.up by 
the roots in solution and while it 
would. require a greater length of 
time for the manure which was im- 
mediately taken from the stable to 
reach a solution, the loss of any was 
overbalanced by the extra amount of 
nitrogen contained in the liquid ex- 
cretion. 


American Agriculturist 


PareRnury 


Watch Fertilizing Values 


Even some thrifty farmers still buy 
cottonseed meal and apply it directiy 
to the soil as a fertilizer. This is 
wasteful. Feed the meal to cows 
make a profit on its value for that 
purpose, save the solid and liquid ma- 
nure and you get back fully four- 
fifths of its fertilizing value in the 
manure piles Some tobacco growers 
prefer cottonseed meal to any other 
form of fertilizer. Such meal con- 
tains 5.6% to as high as 8% nitrogen 
Therefore, it should. be bought only 
on a guarantee of the nitrogen or 
protein it contains. If, for tnstance 
you pay $32 a ton for cottonseed mea 
delivered at your local station, which 
contains 7% of nitrogen, this means 
that you are paying 23 cent. for eac} 
pound of actual nitrogen. “Allow 
variation of 0.2% either side of the 77, 
for errors and discrepancies in sam 
ples and analyses, etc. Then for 
every 0.1% less than 6.89% of nitroge 
found in the goods, let the seller de- 
duct 46 cents from the ton price, and 
for every 0.1% more than 7.2% let 
him add the same amount,” 

Thus, in case the meal you bought 
contained only 5.69% of nitrogen, you 
would be entitled to a rebate of $4.6) 
on each ton. Your state experiment 
station will make the analysis for you 
without expense. 

There is wide 
cash cost of acid 
year Connecticut farmers paid fron 
$13 to $22 per ton for it, so that it 
cost all the way from. 4.6 cents to 5.6 
cents for each pound of availab): 
phosphoric acid furnished. 

Potash saits are usually quite uni- 
form in the amount of potash they 
contain. High-grade sulphate of pot- 
ash should contain about 90 of pur: 
potassium sulphate, equivalent t 
about 49% of actual potash; and should 
be nearly free from chlorides. Double 
manure salt should furnish about 267 
of actual potash with common salt or 
chlorides. Kainit, or low-grade pot- 
ash salts, contains 11 to 15% of pot- 
ash, As a general rule, the higher the 
grade of these substa..ces, the cheaper 
the cost per pound of actual potas! 
Commercial muriate of potash con- 
tains about 80%. potassium chloride 
equivalent to 50.5% of actual potas! 
and 15% or more of common salt. 

Potash for tobacco is highly prized by 
some expert growers of cigar leaf, i: 
form of carbonate of potash. It sold 
last year at $90 a ton in Connecticut 
contained 64% potash, so that the po- 
tassium cost up to 7 cents per pound. 
The so-called vegetable potash is the 
ashes of beet residues from the man- 
ufacture of sugar. One sample ana- 
lyzed by the Connecticut station con- 
tained 2.3% potash in the form of 
muriate, 1.4%4 as sulphate and nearl; 
23% as carbonate. It was retailed at 
$44.59 per ton, so the actual potash 
cost 8.4 cents per pound, 


Take the average boy on the farm 
today; send him to the district schooi: 
graduate him from that into the high 
school; and graduate him from there 
without even intimating to him that 
there is as much room for his brains 
out on the farm as in any other busi- 
ness, By not intimating this, you have 
not given him a square deal; nor ha' 
you given this great industry of agri 
culture a square deal, because today it 
takes better mental equipment and 
better judgment to handle a farm f»: 
maximum results than it does 
handle any other business on the face 
of the earth.—[N. P. Hull, Mchigan. 
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April 6, 1912 


ou Can 
Now Own a 


— 


Write Us a Postal 
Today Whether You 
Buy or Not. Sure. 


Here’s how we did it and why we did it: 

We'd been making many Columbus Buggy 
styles—at much higher prices—and selling 
for years on a different plan. We had to get 
higher prices that way. It cost us so much 
more to sell each buggy than this way does. 





So we decided to change all that—reorgan- 
ize our entire factory capacity—to put all our 
expert Columbus workmen on a“one-quality, 
one-price” buggy—make it the best buggy 
we ever put together on careful workman- 
ship and in high-grade materials and save 
our customers direct from the factory from 
at least $17.{0 up to $40 cash, and give them 
a better bugzy than-they could buy anywhere 
else at that. And we’ve done it. 


You see, Scfore we had to buy materials 
for 50 to 68 styles—smaller quantities of 
each. But now we can save money on buy- 
ing because we take such quantities of the 
very best materials foreach part that we put 
into each of these just-one-style Columbus 
Buggies now, getting rock-bottom prices. 


Our workmen can do better work—doing 
the same thing each time better on 50,000 
jobs—50,000 parts exactly alike, true, tested, 
rigidly inspected, turned out absolutely O. K. 
every time, atless making-cost per buggy, 
than any maker ever dreamed of before. 
You can't beat that. It’s the way over 16 
million famous Watches have been made. 
That’s what made them famous watches. 
It's the principle that has made “Columbus” 
famous on buggies. 


It's the only way quality can be kept high 
—manufacturing cost low—and selling price 
direct from the factory profitable, even 
though we now make only §1 net profit on 
each Columbus Buggy we sell direct to you. 


It's the law of volume — the most sales 
possible at smallest profit possible on each, 
brings up our total yearly profit to $20,000 on 
20,000 buggies this year. That's our entire 
capacity. And they are going so fast that 
we are justified already on buying and re- 
serving first choice of materials for 3 per 
cent more buggies next year than we can 
possibly make this season. 


You can see and know that we mean busi- 
ness. Al] the skill and brains behind this 
enormous factory for years is now put into 
this ““one-quality, one-price’’ Columbus. 


We couldn’t do this and offer yon the most 
liberal direct-from-factory-longest-free-trial- 
test of five weeks, or guarantee this Col- 
umbus Buggy for 2 years if you decide to 
keep it, unless we were absolutely sure of our 
quality—and the long, satisiactory service 
this Columbus will give you. 


You and every reader of this paper, be- 
sides the publishers of all farm papers know 
we have been reliable, trustworthy and one 
of the finest buggy makers for many years. 


So why not decide now to take the savings 
keep the difference in cash in your own 
pocket. 


We are satistied with only $1 profit on each 
Sale we make, 


We have no more heavy selling expense— 
no dealers to share profits with—no middle- 
men. 


And you'd be surprised to know how little 
itcosts us to sell a Columbus Buggy this 
way. It’s only the postage and a book- 
keeper to enter the factory order with ship- 
Ding instructions the day we getit. No bug- 
gies to carry over, either, like the catalog 
houses or dealers, or the maker who puts 
out a lot of styles. 


Our signed guarantee is all ready to go 
with each job—each Columbus Bug; must 
Sell itselfand stay sold, or we take it back 
after your five weeks’ free trial fest. No sale 
it Our claims are not absolutely true and 
Satisfactory. You are the judge. 


Here's a short description of what you get. 
More facts and full details are told in our dig 
Free Hiustrated Portfolio. 


You can have your choice of 4 Auto-Seat 
Styles and many choices of colors, Full 
length water-tight Jeather quarter top. Strong 
well ironed and braced poplar body. Long 
distance dust proof steel axels. Oil temper- 
ed easy riding springs. Hot set round edge 
Gautier steel tires. Strongest hickory wheels. 
Rear circle interlocking fifth wheel. ‘Double 
perch gear. Reinforced steel bow sockets. 
Substantial heavy upholstering. Genuine 
leather dash. Waterproof rain apron and 
boot on rear. Quick shifting shaft cou; Ss. 

‘ong steps. Stronz, double braced hai 
trimmed shafts. Oil and lead painting. 


Handsome a job as you'll see on 1,000miles 
ofroad. Youcan’t beat it. Write 
IMustrated Portfolio, FREE—today. <a 
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For Only $50-SOLD DIRECT 
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ADVERTISEMENT * m7 sor 


umbus Buggy 





“Famous for Over a Quarter of a Century” 


Our Entire Factory Capacity Has 
Been Reorganized to Make Just 
This One Columbus Buggy of 
One Quality—at Only One Price 


OW you can have a COLUMBUS BUGGY—highest quality—for fifty dollars, direct from the 
factory. We've reorganized our entire factory capacity to make this possible. Nobody 
ever expected it could be done. Your father knew Columbus Buggies a quarter of a 
century ago—you’ve heard of them since you were a boy—the best buggies made. But 
always until this year they’ve been made and 
sold in quantity lots. 50 or 60 different styles and 
grades. Dealers would charge you up to $85 to $95. 
Or the biggest mail order catalog house would charge & 
$67.50 and up, if they could get equal quality. Read‘ 
in the left hand column on this page, how we’ve done 
it—and = it means to you to be able to get a world- mde 
ous Colum from the factory on &-, 
fam bus t y idga (4 
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On 2 Years’ Guarantee 
I? You Do Keep It 
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You never heard of such a bar- [SAN ss Whe. 
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gain. Because such quality at ; Seas — 


such a price has never been made 
> rm 
uality—One Price 









into a buggy before in your day or 
ours. How we do it—how we car 
do it and take only $1 profit on 
each (with 20,000 volume this year 
and 30,000 volume next) is all ex- 


plained fully—with complete de- — 
scriptions and big color illustra- One Q 
tions in our 


FREE 


Big 1912 Illustrated 
Descriptive Portfolio 


Bigger and better and different 
than any big catalog on buggies 


, You Can Have Your Choice of 4 Auto- Seats 
quality proof and facto you want Matl Chnices of Colors as Gamsine Leather Quarter Top 


to know. Write a postal. Send ~ -See description in left hand column on this page and in Big Color Illustrated 
your name sure. Portfolio Folder, FREE. Different and betterthan any catalog you ever saw. 






Handsomest, Most comfort- 
strongest, best able Auto-Seats 
finished Auto- —with heavy 
Seats—in four fast-color 


uphoistering. 
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Editorial and Bank References About Us 


LL the Publishers of the great papers read by Farmers, Planters, Horse Owners and Stockmen everywhere 
A have known us for yeats. We havesold thousands of Columbus Buggies to readers of these papers. So if 
you should want to order a $50 Columbus Buggy direct now from this advertisement and descriptions here, 

ou are perfectly safe in doing so. It will save time. Do just as you like about that. We, of course, are also well 
snown and rated in Dun and Bradstreet commercial books. We also refer to the Commercial National Bank of 
Columbus, Ohio, who would tell you we are absolutely reliable and responsible to do just as we promise here and 


agree. But be sure anyhow to write today for our Big 1912 Illustrated and Descriptive Portfolio—FREE. Address 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY . 
Factory—2016 South High St., “Famous Buggies for a Quarter of a Century”’ Columbus, Ohio 
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ALL ABOUT 


a 100% POTATO CROPS: 


It is the 100% « crops that make the big profits. 
ible only by right cultivation. By killing t ; 


are made 


And 100% cro 


weeds, holding the moisture and making plenty of plant food 
preuabis, you can grow 100% crops. 


Different 
Styles and Combinations 


CULTIVATORS 


will do it. They make fields of average 
fertility outyield onesnaturally much more 
fertile. Their accurate adjustment for shal- 
low or deep cultivation, their separate 
tooth adjustment, their quick and easy 
regulation for different width rows, their 
double row extension, their easy pivot- 
wheel control an hillsides and rolling land, 
and their special anes wheel cultivato 
for flat country, combine to make IRON 
AGE CULTEVATORS best for potato 
cultivation. When a cultivator does per- 
fect potato work under all conditions, it is 
ny { for other crops. 
Ask your erate to show you IRON 

AGE CULTIVATORS—the kinds that 
are made to work aad Jast. Backed by 76 
ears’ ep perience, and modern in every 
oi. Write today for special cultivator 
booklet. 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO., 
Box 132C. Greniloch, N. J. 
Makers of complete line farm, garden and 
orchard tools, 





@ POND 


Red Cross 
Dynamite 


Stops First Year Losses. 


i) Plantedia 
| Dynamited hole” 
Photographed 
Grom tig 





lar results have been obtained all 

over the country. The root dia- 

grams show the reason. You can't 
afford to plant trees in spaded holes. 


Speeds Up Development 
One to Two Years. 


Improves Quantity, 
Color and Quality of Fruit. soy ges 


The illustrations herewith 
are correct reproductions of 


[7 photos of two-year old Bing 
7 Cherry trees planted same 
ij iN ! day out of same shipment. Simi- 


Planted in 
Spade- dug hole 








) Write for Free Booklet 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing 
stumps and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 
barren soil, ditching, ee excavating and road-making, ask for ‘Tree 


Planting Booklet, No, 92 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America WILMINGTON, DEL. 








CIDER. PRESSES 


Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 
oduces more cider am | jeve 
r an 


Lincela Ave., Gilead, Ohi 
Or Room tg c¢ Soest Bietet! ew York, N, ¥. 





Thoroughbred 
Strawberry Plants 


shipped os ail parts of the Uuited States and Canada. 200 


acres of cho State-inspected varieties. Every plant 
rooted, free from disease, and true-to name. vern- 

show that strawberries yield more dollars per 

ive quicker returns than any other crop. Send to- 

ap for catalogue showing varieties and directions for culture. 


J.A. JONES & CO, aii atts 


Fertile Eastern Shore farms for sale 


TWO BEAUTIFUL NEW FLOWERS 


South America. Rainbow Flower and Poor 
8s Orchid. Easily grown from seed—v-ill bloom 
Pamper, alse p 7 io Weiter. To introduce 

et of each f« 9 cents. I 

i a pec iy. or n Supply 
MANSON SEED CO.., 19 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


sl ete flower garden ; 18 varieties of Seeds, Plants 
for $1.00, worth $2.15. Catalogue free. 














All kinds of 


Fruit Baskets and Grates 
Write for Catalogue and 


Price List. Get our Price | 


before you buy. 
WEBSTER BASKET CO. 


Box 25, Webster, Monroe Co., N.Y. | 
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tnVER Seed for spring sowi Greatest legur 
$ EET ast, fe me pet ier and walbare. 


cular, how to grow it, free. 
VER: BARTON, 


OAT. 
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gD 
CORN: Couns Tap. Teaming eit + snawwnite 
THEO. BURT * |S, Betrose : 





g™ \WBERRY PLANTS—Reliable money-making vari- 
Duldegies we A gah iF cs AR New 1912 Illus. 
eS © ‘VIEDIN, Herty, Soleware 

















Seed Potatoes 


Fair stocks still on hand of a number of our 
best early, intermediate and date varieties, 
Ask for special price list. 


Seed Corn 


of high vitality, shows germination 90 to 98%, 
Best varieties either for crop or silo. Send 
for samples, test them yourself. 


Seed Barley 


Canadian Six Rowed, earliest and most pro- 
ductive variety for the Eastern and Middle 


States. 
Seed Oats 


Stock nearly exhausted. Order at once. 


Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy 


D. B. brand, 99.50% pure. Sold subject to test. 
Your money back if you want it. Samples 
for the asking. 


Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog 


The leading Farm Seed Book of the year, tells 
all about the high-class Farm Seeds we sell 
direct from our 1600-acre Seed Farms to yours. 
FREE. Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE Seedgrower 
Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 














All Northern grown, guaranteed to be 99 percent 
pure and free from dodder. Write for free sample 
on which we invite you to get Government tests. 
This seed should produce hay at $60 per acre] an- 
aually. Free instructions on growing. 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEED 


North meen stows sua of .strongest vitality, We 
handle export grade only and can furnish grase 
mixture suitable for any Soils. Write for catalog. 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechanicsburg, O. 
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THE FARM 
Dried Potatoes as Stock Food 


H, C, PRICE, GEBMANS 


Within the last 10 years the drying 
of potatoes for stock food has come 
to be an important industry in Ger- 
many. Dried potatoes as stock food 
are regularly found upon the markets. 
The drying is done in special factories 
equipped with drying machinery. In 
1907 there were only 118 factories and 
last year 404, is 

There. are two forms in which po- 
tatoes are dried: ‘“Schinitzel,”’ similiar 
to dried beet pulp, and ‘‘flocken”’ -or 
flakes. In preparing schnitzel raw pp- 
tatoes are first shredded into pieces 
about the size of a small lead pencil 
and then dried, Potatoes are first 
cooked by steaming and then passed 
between hot rollers in making flocken 

Germany grows nearly five times as 
many potatoes as we in the United 
States. The average yield per acre is 
twice what ours is, and the acreage 
about 2% greater. In Germany pota- 
toes are grown extensively for the 
manufacture of starch and denatured 
alcohol. 

Germans have paid particular atten- 
tion to developing the starch content 
of the potato in order to increase its 
value for manufacturing purposes. At 
the potato drier’s exposition held in 
Berlin this winter, hundreds of sam- 
ples of potatoes were exhibited, and 
with each sample was given the yield 
of potatoes per acre, the percentage 
of starch content and the yield of 
starch per acre. It is interesting to 
note that the starch content varied 
from 12 to 25%, with 18% about the 
average. 

While the dried potatoes are used 
for all kinds of live stock they are 
fed mostly to hogs. Potato flocken 
is excellent for fattening purposes. 
Corn in the ration can be replaced by 
flocken. 

This year potatoes are high in price, 
forcing the quotations on dried pota- 
toes up prohibitively. At the present 
potatoes are quoted on the market in 
central Germany at 60 cents per bush- 
e! wholesale for eating purposes, and 
4C cents for industrial purposes. Po- 
tato flocken sells at $65 per ton of 
2204 pounds (weight of*the German 
ton), wheat bran at $35 per ton, lin- 
seed meal $55, cottonseed meal $45, 
and dried beet pulp $35. At such 
prices the German has to figuré very 
closely to make any profit, and care- 
less methods mean financial ruin, 

The cost of drying potatoes varies 
from $1 to $1.50 for schnitzel to $2 to 
$2.50 for flocken. The amount of pota- 
toes required to produce one ton of 
dried potatoes varies, depending’ upon 
the starch content, but an on average it 
takes about 3% tons of fresh potatoes 
to make one ton of dried. 

The industry has passed the experi- 
mental stage and is rapidly becoming 
of commercial importance. The in- 
dustry’s greatest value is in sup- 
plying a means of utilizing the 
surplus from the present acreage 
in years of overproduction and the 
eulls of every year that are unmar- 
ketable. For America the system may 
be found of value in the potato grow- 
ing sections that frequently suffer 
from..extremely low prices and occa- 
sionally no market at all. 


Fine Grapes for Local Markets 


J. B. JOHNSON, LAWRENCE COUNTY, PA 





I get more pleasure and satisfac- 
tion out of my grapevines than from 
anything else on the farm, in pro- 
portion to the money and labor in- 
vested. We have an abundance of 
grapes for home use, and some to sell 
from August 15 to November 15 or 
later. First comes the Wyoming 
Red, small and as its name. indi- 
cates, red variety. It is valuable 
chiefly for its earliness, although some 
people are very enthusiastic over it. 
With us its season is from August 15 
to September 10. 

About September 1 the Niagara 
ripens. There is nothing finer in the 
line of Pennsylvania grapes than 
properly grown Niagara. The vine 
is a véry strong grower and tends to 
make too much wood and set too much 
fruit. The clusters must be thinned. 
I allow no branch to carry more than 
one cluster, The novice may think it 
means ruin to his grape prospects to 
go. over the vines just after the grapes 
are formed and cut off those pretty 
clusters; but if he does once he will 
see that it is the oniy way to get 
Niagara to perfection. 

=Another thing the Niagara needs is 
sacking. This variety is a large white 
grape and very tender skinned. AS 
seon as it is fully. ripe. birds de 


American Agriculturist 
THE PERFECT APPLE. 


What makes a perfect apple? Py 
makes a perfect apple by protecting 
fruit and foliage from codling moth and 
other leaf eating insects besides acting 
asa fungicide. It makes the fruit mane 
on a week orten days longer in the } 
which gives better color, waxiness and 
keeping quality, giving that ‘“‘finis 
which brings the top market price. lt 
you like good fruit— use Pyrox.and h 
it, Wise growers are ordering ear 
Ask the Bowker Insecticide Co., 
Boston, for book on spraying. 





Send for this Catalog 
NEW YORK STATE WAGONS 


at Wholesale Prices 


Shows 200 Styles of Wagons— All 
High Grade 


We sell direct to you from our factory 
and thereby save you $20 to $40. 
wagon will be sent 

for free examination 

and approval—no ref- 

erence or deposit 

required, 


every wagon 
guaranteed for 
one year. 
Ask for refer- 
ences—our custo- 
mers. Write for catalog at once. 


ROCHESTER VEHICLE Co., 
372 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















A 
Boy. 
Can Work it 


Accurate, thorough cultivation with the 
Kraus Pivot-Axle Sulky Cultivator is onlya 
matter of steering; not of work. Gangs and 
wheels moved simultaneously to right or left 
by slightest touch of operator's foot. Shovels 


iret ncss: PIVOT = AXLE 
SULKY 
GLU, ciLrivator 


crooked rows. Instantly a<- 
justable for width of row 


and depth and angie of 
shovel. High or low whec!s 


or Pivot-Gang, Light draft. 
Also Clipper Hlammeck Seat. 

Hf your dealer doesn't 
handle the Kraus, don’t 2c- 
cept a substitute, write us 








Catalogue free, 
AKRON CULTIVATOR CO 
\Dert. 14 AKRON, OHIO 








Edwards Roof Puts 
Cash in Your Pockets! 

















Edwards “‘REO”’ Stee! Shingles 
“TIGHTCOTE’’ Galvanized 
Will make money for you if you ere the first man 
in your community to answer this proposition. You 


don't todo an sell woe Your neigh- 
don't promisgio do an Btee f and like it—eud 


their lors count for = 
Edwards “REO’’ Steel Shingles 
Last Five Times as ca as Wood 


, any other stec! 


shingles * Steel Shingles 
RicHroor E'S Gclvan 


every Edwards shi eS Each eiee mol- 
ton sing aftortho ah ws olde. Rie Y> 
Revroct, Ash can beet Canger Vaan put them on. 
$10,000 tronciad Bond Lightning Insurance 


Bae the, amount paid in every case 
—— py ligheniae, 

‘fronciai 

Roofing 
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io feed on it, and in a few days the 
great clusters will be a rotten mass. 
I prevent this and keep the delight- 
ful grape in its perfection by sacking 
the clusters when grapes are the size 
ef a small pea by buying one-pound 
er sacks such as grocers use (they 


pap as t 
eed about 35 cents for 500), slip one 
ever each cluster, close it at the top 


and put in a pin. This effectually 
ghuts the birds out. 

Concord is our best blue grape, I 
follow the same plan of pruning and 
thinning with it that I do with the 
Niagara; but as it is the main crop 
for grape juice and market I sack 
enly as many clusters as we want to 
stay on the vines until hard freezing. 
of course, the fruit must be gathered 
pefore heavy frost, laid in baskets 
without taking off the sacks and set 
jn a cool room. In this way I can 
have my own grapes until nearly 
Christmas, 

pruning and thinning are the two 
essentials to grape growing. As the 
pruning season is approaching I will 
speak of it. It looks easy for the 
pooks to tell us how to start with a 
yine and what pruning to do each 
year. Butitisa different proposition 
to take one of these old vines that 
has not been pruned for 10 years or 
more. With such vines I would say, 
go all over them, take off every lat- 
eral branch, leaving about three long 
bare stems on an ordinary 8-foot 
arbor. This should be done not later 
than February 15, as we have warm 
davs about March 1 that start the sap 
flowing, and all pruning should be 
done before any sap starts. After 
the vines are thus pruned once, it is 


FAVORITES EVERYWHERE . 


of seed is the selection of land best 
suited to cantaloups. A light, sandy 
soil with a southern exposure is the 
best to induce early ripening. The 
land should be plowed early in April, 
put in fine condition by the use of 
harrow and drag, rows marked out 
deeply with a plow 3% feet apart and 
a liberal quantity of well-rotted ma- 
nure scattered along the rows and 
covered from both sides with the 
plow. The slight ridge thus made 
when leveled by hoe or drag will be 
ready for the seed, which should be 
planted at intervals of about 20 
inches and not later, when weather 
conditions are favorable, than the 
latter part of April. Plantings should 
be repeated once-a week until a good 
stand of plants is secured. After 
danger from cold weather and the 
striped beetle is passed, the plants 
should be thinned to one at a place, 

Thorough cultivation is essential 
to success. The soil should be stirred 
often so no weeds nor grass. will 
grow. The vines will in a surpris- 
ingly short time occupy all the space, 
If a fair share of the first planting 
has withstood early dangers, some 
ripe cantaloups will be found the lat- 
ter part of July. <All of the first 
planting should be in bearing within 
a week. 

T have found selling to hawkers in 
the patch a very satisfactory way of 
disposing of part of the crop, the re- 
mainder we sell partly to stores and 
partly to families. Storekeepers pay 
us 60 cents a truck basket and private 
parties 75 cents at the opening of the 
season. Toward the close we often 


get as low as 25 cents a basket. One | 




















Fine Specimen of the Rocky Ford Cantaloup 


easy to keep them 
annual pruning. 
Go over the vine 


n good shape by 


as before in Feb- 


ruery and cut off every growth of the 
past year down to one bud. Some- 
umes even that leaves the canes tou 
thick, but it is better than no prun- 
ing. Every bud left sends out a 
branch that bears from two to_four 


eusters, Fruit setting and wood 
Erowth are what we try to regulate 
by pruning. But remember thjs does 
mot relieve one of thinning. segin- 
ners will say this is too much trouble, 
but I tell you it pays. 





Cantaloups for Nearby Markets 


J. M’CAULEY, CECIL COUNTY, MD 





In growing the 


market, the first 


cantaloup for any 
thing to decide is 
the variety best adapted to the pur- 
I In the vicinity of Elkton we 
have found nothing better than Jen- 
ny Lind, an old-time variety, but one 
or the earliest. If we get the best 
Sain it is also of uniformly high 
“uality, being unsurpassed in deli- 
€lous flavor. When a source of good 
Seed is discovered, the grower should 
retain it by saving seed from select 
fpecimens of the greatest merit hav- 
inz regard for earliness, quality and 
Perfect form. If he depends on buy- 
ing seed, his second purchase may 
mot equal the first. ‘The reputation 
for selling the best cantaloup or some 
ether commodity is not to be despised, 

‘eamal importance. with selection 





acre has produced 400 baskets which 
sold for $182, or a little better than 
an average of 45 cents a basket. The 
entire patch was picked over twice 
every day so that very few fruits 
were allowed to go to waste. Nearly 
every specimen was of good quality, 
except at the close of the season 
when the vines began to decline. No 
account ‘was Kept of the fruit con- 
sumed at home or given away 




























"THE farmer who knows the plain truth about 
paint is not at the mercy of either paint fakirs 


nor fake painters. He knows what to ask for in 


his specifications and how to get what he specifies. 
The “‘Handy Book on Painting’’ gives in con- 

cise and practical form the plain facts about the 

most durable of all paint, made from 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


‘When competent help isn’t handy, the farmer who under 
stands paint can do a pretty good job himself, especially 
on the small painting, such as fences, sheds and tools. 

Ask for Farm Helps No, 154 and if there are 
children in your family, or your neighbor's fam- 
ily. ask for the Dutch Boy Painter's Book for 
the Children. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Buffalo 
Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 

St. Louis San Francisco 
(Philadelphia, Jobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
(Pittsburgh, National Lead 4 Oil Co.) 


Dull Plow Sharpened © 
in 5 Minutes 


2 tal ~ 
— Get your plowshares and tools 
sharpened now, ready for spring work 
J. 0. Smith, Woodville, Ky., writes, “‘ My ten year old boy ground several 
chilled plowshares—he shar pews all the tools on the place.” 


Over one-half million farmers know this to be true and sharpen theis 
sickles, discs and al] farm tools with the 


Luther Farm Tool Grinder 


It is a wonderful tool grinder—the only all steel frame grinder made— 
has shaft drive like an antomobile—enclosed bearingse—gravity lubricetion. Has 30 differ- 
ent attachments for doing al} kinds of difficult teol sharpening, slsorip saw, jig cow, 
drill, milk tester attachment, lathe, forge, ete. 

Fest Sharpening Wheeis Save Time. Luther Too! Grinders have Dimo-Grit Sharp- 
ening wheels. 25 times fastes than grindstone—10 times more efficient than emery. 


Will not draw temper. 
FREE Trial on Your Farm 
Bend for special offer which permits you to use this outfit on your farm 30 days free 
without advance payment; page book which tells everything and hundreés of 
letters from satisfied users, 
Luther Grinder Mtg. 

























Co. 656 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















NEW IDEA Manure preade: 


Yes, sir, full of them—24 points of exclusive merit over any other 
spreader. Note these—carries twice the load—lighter draft—wider, 
evener spreading—no choking—yet it tracks 


= with standard wagon. 
Write for full Information 


Our catalogue is a book you ought to read to find out 
how the New Idea Spreader has gone ahead while 
others stand still. Ever hear of the great Hartman 
contest? You never will—from others. Let us tell 
you. Write for complete literature today. 
NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 
Street, Coldwater, Ohio. 








have medicinal value. Eat them and be healthy. Grow your own roots— 

ASPARAGUS it’s easy. Six varieties of strong, thrifty one and two-year-old roots. They 

will please you. Special prices on large orders. Free catalog of Ornamen- 

tal Trees, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Vines, California Privet, Spray Pumps 

ROOTS ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Bex 0, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


52 of the earliest, latest, largest, most| Palmetto, Argenteuil, Barr’s, Conover’s. 
productive varieties. $2.90 thousand. 

Raspberry, Blackberry, Cabbage Plants, Fruit Trees. Prices reasonable. Large discounts on large. 
orders, Catalogue freee HARRY L. SQUIRES, REMSENBURG, New York 


Always Mention This Journal 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS 








In writing any of our advertisers. You 
will get a very quick reply if you do. 











GREAT CULTIVATOR OFFER! 





Factory Price, 30 Days Trial, No Deposit, 
No Money Down, Freight Paid Cash or Credit 


PRING-TOOTH, or Solid Shovel, Pivot Axle, or Rigid Axle, 
Walking or Riding style; also wood frame Lever Drags!) Which 
one do you want! Try it at our risk! Each one is perfect. 

Right up to 1912' Most liberal terms ever offered and a factory price that 
roves how others overcharge or give youcheap quality. 

We show here the original spring-tooth cultivator. Does everything any 
spring tooth does, in all soils—does it better. Does work no other cultivator 
cando. Has widest range of adjustments. With center section of 5 t 
bolted in, makes a first-class, easy riding, spring-tooth harrow. Also a per 
fect Broadcast Seeder and Bean Harvester with simple attachments, 


Detroit-American G¥2ranteed 


Forever 


No other cultivators made, regardless of prices asked, compare with 
Detroit-Americans. Thousandsin use in all States. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. We deal only direct from factory. 

Write! for free book. Sce the cultivator you want at the right ey Also am | 
the Detroit American Manure Spreaders, Tongueiese Disc Harrows 
es, Don’t wait till it’s too late to learn how much we save you, 
postai by next mail. 


American Harrow Co., 126] Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 
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THE HOME BERRY PATCH 


The Man with the Hoe 
Wants a Good Fertilizer 


For the land’s sake 
give him BOWKER’S 


Don’t do a good job with the hoe, and a poor one 
As long as you must hoe, why 
the best possible crops to show for it? 
Thorough cultivation coupled with the right fertilizer, 
and enough of it, will increase the production and 


with the fertilizer. 
not have 


profits of any farm. 


We have a brand to 


fit every 


the best materials, the best facilities. 


We want agents wherever we are not now represented, 
this may mean a 


Write today for prices and t 
business for you if you act at o 


Write anyhow for our illustrated catalogue and calendar. 
We want you to know Bowker’s before you buy your spring 


fertilizer. 


Address, De 


BOWKER 


 __ 


erms,; 
nce. 


partment B 


FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
60 Trinity Place, New York, 


Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers. 


crop and every 
pocket book, and every bag of fertilizer we ship is 
backed by forty years of experience, prompt service, 


good 














SPRAY 
The IRON AG 


aoe 


ec. 


ippage than any 
and ees at high pressure in a fine spray, regulat 


IRON AGE 


for grain, pickles and 
ift yote. bed, adjustment for different 


If you grow field crops in rows, you need this traction spra 
that our Iron Age Traction Sprayers are equip: 
double acting pumps of any fi 


omens, 


sprayers made, 
The solution is always k =) torch mixed 


. We claim 
with the best 


meg nod less 


by our adjustable 


Traction Sprayers 
have 55 and 100 gallon 
tanks, 4 of 6 row spraye: 


— pressure gauge and center drive from 


fas shee 


Seethis sprayeron yourdealer’sfloor. Writeus at once 


for ial booklet. Y 
all about this machine. 
informs 
chinery, 
BATEMAN M'?’G CO., 


tion, We make a complete fi 
garden wheel hoes and dri 


‘ou owe it to yourself to know 
A post card will bring the 


of potato ma- 
ils, etc. 


Boz 1329 Grenloch, %. J. 





SWIFT'S ARSENATE OF LEAD 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
Insect Pest Destroyer! 


Easy tomix—sure to kill. Death to all leaf-eating insects. Save your 
trees, fruits and vegetables. Put up in paste or dry form. 
(Conforms to the National Insecticide Act of 1910.) 


Be Sure and Ask for SWIFT’S 


and thus always secure GUARANTEED HIGHEST QUALITY. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MERRIMAC 
Send for Cireular. 


CHEMICAL 
33 Broad Street, Boston; Mass. 


$2 telngd 


Gotalt Prige 990.00, Bu B es, Surreys, 
‘agons. s 


ate Sobbe Jobbers, our Whole- 
salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 
their profit. Write today for our 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Station 42-J, East St. Louls, UL 


ING 
CaN ING 
srele)t-y 


=e 


your crops 2 to 50 pe: 


We can prove it, 
our new catalogue is Free, 


Co. 


WARRANTED 


ORCHARD AND FARM “OR. 


all ine “Ontaways” are intense cultivators and 
wil ieareses recent, Our Doubie 
Action “Cutaway” Harrow isa vonaeetal invention Ke 
be used in field or orchard. Perfect center 
Drawn 3 eS medium horses will move the 


CUTAWAY HARROW 





When You Write to an Advertiser 
Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. 4.” You will find .it will bring you 
& prompt doin and ‘very courteous treat- 
ment. Our _advertisets are glad to send 





Don't Overlook the Becky Patch 


GEORGE T. TIPPIN, GREENE COUNTY, MO 


Commencing with strawberries for 
home use, I suggest that three varie- 
ties be grown; one early, one medium 
and one late; The ground necessary 
for the home supply need not be more 
than 2 by 6 rods. This will require 
about 300 plants. Raspberries should 
include at least two varieties; one. 
red and one black. Four rows should 
be 6 feet apart and plants 3 feet apart 
in the rows, that is, about 250 plants. 
Blackberries, two varieties; one early 
and one late, in the same proportion 
as raspberries. Gooseberries should 
also be included. Of these I would 
recommend at least two standard 
sorts and enough for one row, 6 rods 
long, that is, about 24 plants. Where- 
ever currants do well, they should 
have a place, The same number of 
plants as gooseberries will be a good 
proportion. 

Where proper cultivation and care 
are given and the crops not destroyed 
by frost, such a fruit garden should 
yield an annual harvest as follows: 


Estimated Yield 


20 crates at $2.00 a crate 

5 crates at 2.50 a crate 

8 crates at 1.50 a crate ... 
2 erates at 50 @ crate 

2 crates at 3.00 a crate 


Strawberries 


Gooseberries 
Currants 


The real pleasure, health value, etc, 
and the addition to the farm home 
attraction cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. No other piece of 
ground on the farm besides the vege- 
table garden will yield such returns 
for cost and labor. 

Good rich soil is best for all varie- 
ties. Virgin soil is also well adapted 
for the fruit garden and should be 
well prepared. Early spring plant- 
ing is best, as a rule. Thorough cul- 
ture should be- given the first season 
until August or September. The gar- 
den should be mulched with straw, 
coarse bedding, hay or leaves at the 
beginning of winter. Strawberries 
should have only a light covering of 
mulch, while a covering of several 
inches deep is best for the other sorts: 

After the fruit is harvested, each 
year the strawberries should be re- 
newed by barring off the rows to a 
width of. about 6 inches, then culti- 
vating the.soil back to the rows and 
thoroughly plowing out the middles, 
This ground should be kept well 
tilled until a good plant row of new 
plants is formed in the late summer. 

Raspberries and blackberries if not 
mulched heavily enough te keep 
down vegetation should be _ well 
plowed and harrowed during the sum-< 
mer and all the old canes removed, 
The new canes should be pinctied off 
when 2% to 3 feet high in order to 
make them branch. Blackcap rasp- 
berries should be staked or trellised. 
Red caps and blackberries may be al- 
lowed to form a solid row, but should 
not be allowed to get too thick or 
more than a foot wide. Gooseberries 
and currants should -be kept pruned 
or thinned out and not allowed to be- 
«ome too thick or compact in the 
bushes. Currants sometimes do bet- 
ter when planted alongside of the 
fence or where the full force of the 
Sun’s rayS are obstructed, éspecially 
in warm climates. When located near 
a market, it is good economy to plant 
more than is required for the family 





When to Sow Buckwheat—Buck- 
wheat is a tender plant and -easily 
killed by frost. It grows from 2 to 
2% feet high and requires only about 
70 days to fully mature from the time 
the seed is sown. In the south buck- 
wheat may be planted any time from 
May to September, but in-the north- 
ern states it is usually sown between 
June 15 and July-10. The seed is sown 
from 2 to 3 inches deep, either drilled 
or broadcasted, the latter being the 
more common method. From two to 
three pecks are sown per acre. The 
better the land the greater should be 
the amount sown. The seed bed 


ner as for any of the other grains. 
When planted for green manure two 





it begins to Dig: 


223 Bushelils 
more per acre by 


That is what the 22> 
New York Exper. 2<-=—-9) 
iment vas a 10 ood : 


in hait—but 4 et a ‘nee Sprayer and make all the 

Money you are really entitled to for your work out 

of your Potatoes or 7 Spray first, then uf you 

buy, Pay Us out of t Profit.” Yheso 

3 Spra: ot potatoes, or chards, vine. 

. **Man-power 

Easy on 

man and horse. Strong and durable. Brass valv es, 
plunger, strainer, etc. Guaranteed for 5 years. 


Shipped on Free Trial 


without a cent in advance. No bank deposit 
strings’ to our trial offer. ighest ulti icwent 
prices. We pay freight. 
Write us a letter or card and tell us which ma- 
chine you are pusrested 





“J _ 
4 first in ogek locality this 
. Be first to write 


us, 
i. L. HURST MFG. CO. 








STE VENS 
Fertilizer Sower 


For Broadcast Top Dressing 


or Sowing in Rows 
3 sizes, spreads from 6 to 10 ft. wide, Adjustabia 
to spread 100 to several thousand ibs. per acre 


Broad tires, norutting. Quick§ change from broadcast- 
ing to sowing in rows, also a for thick and thin spreat 
ing. Furnished with 7 

shafts or tongue, 

aoe for descriptive 

Now furnished 


leterm 
of fertilizer being 
sown. 


Belcher & T; 
Rta. 





Prevent blight, 

destroy insects which piay 

havoc with your crops. Ste 

cessful gardeners and orchardists 
will tell you—use— 


Brown’s Auto Spra 


40 styles and sizes: For 6 acres of fi 
f use Anto Spray 


NeaCles Atomic Nozzle ~ 
Tithout ‘oa the aay 1 ais oyregs. 
Rie Gesses Saat nt 


TUES. O. UNOWN OO. £4 fay Bt, Rechenter, K. 





Many orchards are ruined during the summer. Spay 





should be prepared in the same man-. 


crops may be grown in a season. The} 
plaht should be plowed under when | 
grown for this purpose about the time } § 





Rias of 
All Sizes 
For All Uses 


Nidal! 
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The Farm Garden That Pays 
AN EARLY APRIL DIALOG 











fine vegetables as 
asked Mr Allen, as 
from 


“Have you as 
these, Billings?” 
they came up Main street of 
the county show. 





“Na, Mr Allen. We are. farming 
down our way—not gardening. Be- 
sides, I haven’t time amid+all the du- 


tics on a 300-acre farm to pay atten- 
tiow to a garden. Moreover, a garden 
takes up too much room, and is a dis- 
grace to the place if it isn’t well kept. 
That is the finest celery I’ve seen in 
a long time, but we can beat those 
potatoes.” 

“Mr Billings, I believe you are mak- 
ing a big mistake about that garden 
proposition. Do you know, we had a 
little patch mear the house last sum- 
and such a pile and variety of 


ner, 
ae tables and fruit I have never seen 
come from as small a piece of 
ground.” 

“You're right—I’m ashamed to say 
that Mrs Allen and the girls did most 
of the weeding and tending the gar- 
den. We are going to have @ bigger 
one next summer, and Bob and I have 
agreed to help keep it in shape. Let’s 
go and have lunch at the Arlington.” 

After a good dinner as the two old 


friends were resting for a few minutes 
in the lobby of the Arlington, the con- 


versation drifted around to the garden 
again. 
“Say, Allen, those beans and toma- 


oes al -elery, and cabbages, were de- 
cadens. So reflections on Mrs Bill- 
ings’ cooking, but ! haven’t enjoyed a 
meal better than this in a long time.” 

“Give Mrs Billings the same mate- 
rials, Billings, and I'll bet your cause 
for rejoicing back on that fine farm 
in Carling county would be greater.” 


“Well, let’s hear you describe a gar- 
den which you would consider satis- 
factory, Allen.” 

“A good garden, Billings, should be 
located thin easy distance of. the 
house. T) soil should be rich and 
medium light. The farmer should take 
time to fal] plow it, so that it can store 
ip all the rain of fall and winter. In 
the spring he should run the harrow 


over the plowed ground as soon a8 
it will. work, in order to form a soil 
mulch which will keep this supply of 
water from evaporating. Then he 
should put on a good supply of barn 
manure.” 

“Now, hold on, Mr Allen, No farmer 
is going to be foolish enough to waste 
his barn manure on a garden. Why, 
the corn needs all of that.” 

“Do you live on corn all the year, Bil- 
lings? Wait a minute. When the seed 
bed 1s in shape he should plant pota- 


toes, peas, onions, carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, cabbages, cauliflowers, beans, 
corn and lots of other good vegetables. 
He most likely will have a bed of rhn- 


barb, and one of asparagus, as well as 
a patch of strawberries set out in the 
fall. To all these he should add a strip 
of celery and tomatoes. Near the gar- 
den will be found raspberries 
and other bush fruits. Of course, the 


fence 


earliest spot in the garden will con- 
tain a good sized bed of radishes and 
lettuce, 

“Anything else,.Mr Allen? What 
about the cost of a good garden such 
as you describe?” 

“Now, don’t worry about the cost, 
Billings. You are not working 100 
acres. There is no need of more than 


than one-half to three-fourths of an 
acre garden for the average home. 
Think of the fine variety of seasonable 
vegetables your wife would have. One 
thing more I would add in preparing 
the ground for the garden. fd supply 
it with a little more plant food in such 
shape that the plants can make ready 
use of it,” 

“I suppose you mean buy fertilizer 
for it? One more dream! Who ever 
heard about spending your good money 
for fertilizer for the garden ” 

“Well, now, Billings, on that one- 
fourth acre of potatoes you might just 
as well get a yield of 30 bags of first- 
Class clean, shapely table potatoes as 
six bags of scabby stuff of al sizes. It 
will take about $5 worth, or about 300 
Pounds of fertilizer carrying 4% nitro- 
gen, 6% phosphoric acid, and 10% 
potash, You-will not use more than 
10 bags of the potatoes. The rest can 
be sold for seed or for table use.” 

“Do you know of anybody getting 
that out of potatoes, Allen?” 

“Yes, Billings, I know of hundreds 
of farmers doing as well and some 






MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


modern methods! Some of the same and t6 his family to get the most of 


fertilizer would make bright, smooth 
and sound tomatoes, and delicious 
crisp celery and cabbage. Apply it at 
the rate of about 1000 pounds to the 
acre when the plants are well set and 
growing. Work it in around the plants 
when cultivating. Such plant food will 
fiJl out and mature the corn, and will 
show great returns on the other 
crops.” 

“You do talk well, Allen, It sounds 
reasonable, too.” 

“Now, Billings, when you get home to 
that farm, talk over the situation with 
your wife, and what’s more, try the 
experiment. 

“The American farmer has been 
growing .corn to feed hogs to get 
money to grow more corn to feed 
more hogs, etc, so long that he has 
overlooked the blessings that might 
be his at home. The charms and pos- 
sibilities of the best spot on earth have 
entirely. vanished in the blaze of the 
almighty dollar. The farmer, like 


excellent quality out of this and all 
other phases of his life.” 

“Now, Allen, you’re preaching. I'm 
going to have a one-half acre garden 
next summer. Come over and see it.” 


New Thoughts for Lettuce Growers 


Lettuce is the great forcing crop of 
America, with the Boston market 
setting the standard for the crop. 
Hence the recent address of L. C. Cor- 
bett of the department of agriculture 








before the Massachusetts horticul- 
tural society relative to improved 
strains. of lettuce was _  interest- 
ing. He considers Big Boston, 


Hittinger and Belmont Forcing not 
the ideal for both indoor and out- 
door work. “The problem,” says he, 
“is that of finding a special sort for 
each particular purpose. We have 
reached the stage in our plant work 
which was reached many years ago 
in animal industry. We have, as it 


“s {11} 


Sir 


breed and a butter producing breed. 
In the animal world this was solved 
by evolving Holsteins on onc hand, 
and the Jersey and the Guernsey on 
the other. The lettuce problem is 
the same. The unfortunate part is 
that we have built up our butter busi- 
ness on a beef breed. 

“West of Pittsburg the lettuce forc- 
ing history is founded on a different 
type of lettuce from that grown about 
Boston. It is the product of the fore- 
ing house, being unadapted to out- 
door conditions. If Boston growers 
were forcing @ variety that would not 
thrive well in the open, the forcing 
lettuce industry would be on a much 
safer basis. This is what the western 
growers possess in their bunch or 
cutting type of lettuce, Their variety 
grows more quickly than the Boston 
lettucs, four crops instead of three 
bing grown during the winter. As 
a rule, it does not command as high 
@ price per plant as does the well- 
known head sorts, but it can be 


were, need for @ milk producing planted closer on the bench. * 





every other citizen, owes it to himself 








This illustration shows the Melrose as a grain 
tight box bed. The depth is 29 inches; width 
either 38 or 42 inches, outside measurements; 
length, 94, 12, 14 or 16 ft., as you may prefer. 





Instead of using extra sideboards as you do 
with an ordinary box, use the Melrose in 
this position. It will haul 65 bushels of ear 
corn; 115 bushels of shelled corn. 





Not a nail in it.. Bolts are used instead. All 
metal is cold rolied steel—the strongest metal 
known.. Absolutely unbreakable. Not one 
ounce of cast iron used. Braces on aides and 
ends full galvanized to prevent rusting. 





There are no ratchets, springs, cogs or com- 
plications of any kind or character. You need 
no wrench, key or tools—only your hands. It 
is simplicity itself, and can be operated by 
anyone, anywhere, any time. 





For truck farming, fruit hauling—all ye 
poses—the Melrose is indispensable. You 

anywhere, any time, 
k of the time, labor and 
inconvenience it saves every day on the farm. 


The width of the bed in 











The bottom is seed tight, 
thus saving enough in one 
season to pay you a big 
profit on your investment. 





better than that, where they are using 
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Not One Penny Down 


to find out later. 
this offer— and you know it NOW. 
TRIAL offer on our part to prove the 
actual value of this invention to you—and 
we hereby openly take all the risk. 


FREE 


ere 


3O Days Free Trial 





We 


want to send this box to your farm and let it 
Sell itself to you, which it is bound to do just 
a8 soon as ‘you can realize and learn from 
actual service what a wonderful, new, practi- 
cal time-saver, money-saver, labor-saver it 
really is. 





The Melrose 
Convertible Box 








in one. 


Fifteen wagon boxes, racks and beds 
No changing of boxes — no lifting, 


tugging, straining or suffering injury. In one 
minute the Melrose can be changed for any 
of a hundred different purposes required of a 


farm wagon—the 


ent you use more 
any other piece of machinery you 


own. Make it modern —andg save money, 
time, inconvenience, labor, and your own 
peace of mind. 


I am not asking you to take my word 


for it— nor the Company’s word — but take 


your own word for it. 


You ought to be willing to 


do that. We agree to ship the box to you by pre- 


pa 
ou get it. 
one whole month) in order to give it a thorough 


so you will have capery to pay when 
@ agree to let you use it for 30 days 


test and trial right on the gears of your own wagon 


in your every day work. 


hen if you are not per- 


fectly satisfied, just take the box to the station and 


tell the agent to ship it back to us, freight to be 
paid by our Compa: , 


ny. 


You are not asked to pay one penny 


down—you are not asked to pay one geoey 


of freight charges, or an 
an offer of a FREE 


other expense, his is 
RIAL and it means just ex- 
y what those two words say. 





An absolute, open and above board 


will last three, four or five times that long—and 


ees the same as this Free Trial Offer. 
t 
its 


a@ good, standard 


first cost is but very little more than the cost of 


make, single purpose box, that 


must be lifted on or off every time you want to hau! 
hay, or stock, or chickens, or fertilizer, etc. 


mame and address y 
mail our big book of ane 
5, Erma together 
: rms, 
\ t r fair, -t EE 
TRIAL OFFER thet wit place this modern inven- 


tion on your farm for one 


Risk One Cent Send just a pos- 


oueee= tal card, giving your 
today, and receive by return 
ete information, full de- 

ions drawn from actual, daily use on 
with copy of iron-clad signed guar- 


ll month's test, without 


paying anything down or depositing any money in 
the ba 


this page. Bend tha 


train to your station, if you will give it a free ride 
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nk, or anywhere, or without signin 
it of any kind. This is a FREE Test 
er and we take all the risk, excepting the price 
you are to send before you turn 
ardtoday. INVESTIGATE. 
Box a free ride on the 


this position is 6 ft. 2 in., around your* and plenty of exercise for a 
and the drop end-gate month—we return tick you get tired 
adds 2 feet to the length. of your visitor. that card today. 


Remember The Melrose costs 


but little more than a stand- 


eee make of old-fashioned, single-purpose wagon 


It weig 







leas than an Grdinesy cumbersome, 
ond’ bolted thronshosts 
is guaranteed — it Seen 


le. 
It is reco maded by farmers 
Jo AY Agricultural ‘Semorinans 


Ww. beds are on exhibition at 
and Kansas City Stockyards, 


ee OR 














Freight Prepaid 


No conditions, no agreement, no 
catch, no bait, no strings, no deposit, no con- 
cealment, no risk, no expense, no joker, no red 
tape, no obligations—nothing left out for you 
You know all there — 
It isa 





Have one box for all purposes—not a lot of 
heavy, back-breaking, space-taking make- 
shifts that cost you more for the expense of. 
sheltering and handling each yearithan their 
actual money value. You can prove the 
Melrose at our expense. 





The Melrose is built of selected, long 1 
hard pine, double kiln dried. Steel sills: st 
bracket and telescope braces throughout. It 
positively cannot bulge, warp or spring. 





Built for any and every purpose on the farm. 
It is guaranteed for five years—a straight- 
forward, above board, honest guarantee that 
means just what you want @ guarantee to 
mean. Takeit on your farm and prove it 
before you buy. 





Two full size cows or bulls can be haaled; 
taking only one minute to make the change 
to the stock bed. A mere boy can go to town 
with a load of straw, cordw or pigs, and 
return with screenings, fertilizer or sawdust. 





Here the strength is absolutely proved—4800 
pounds of baled hay. Yet with ail this strength 
the Melrose weighs even less than an old- 
fashioned hayrack. The entire bed is prac- 
tically indestructible and will last a lifetime. 
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ROOFING 


66 OW I have the best roof in 
N this township. One that 
will.last—one that’s water- 
proof—one that will resist the 
hardest storms—and I didn’t have 
a bit of trouble laying it.” 

That’s about what every Ama- 
tite owner says, Its superiority 
over all other ready roofing is 
apparent to anyone who uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface that meeds no 
painting. It is durable, fire ré- 
tardant, practical, economical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite, Write to 
nearest office for samples. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection, Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for —— 
roofings and all exposed iron and w 


Barrett Manufacturing Conitneer 
New York Ohicago Philedelphis Boston _ St. Lovie 
Cleveland Pittsburg’ noinnati Kansas Cit: 
Minneapolis New Guess Seattle London, Englan 
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APOLLO 


GALVANIZED 


Formed Metal Roofing and 
Siding Materials 


Fires from within are confined and smothered—while sparks and 
firebrands from without can do no harm, AProLto Sheets are 
the logical material for building construction wherever there is 
any fire risk—and for maximum protection against all the ele- 
ments they stand alone. These products can also be furnished 
Plain or Painted (not dalvanized) and stenciled AMERICAN. 
Write to-day for our book ““BETTER BUILDINGS.” It is a book of 
plans, and every building owner should have it. The book i is free, but please 
mention your roofer or dealer. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Cocneay 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
port Representatives: U.S. Steel Products , New York City 
Pac. Coast at Representatives: U.S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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Marlin 


new 1 Repeating Rifle 
The gun to use for rab- 

bits, squirrels, hawks, 

crows and all small 


Ee G 


New Haven, Conn, 





THE FORAGE AND FIBER CROPS IN AMERICA 


BY THOMAS F. HUNT. This book is exactly what its title indicates. It is indispensable 
to the farmer, student and teacher who wish ail the latest and most important information on the 
subject of forage and fiber crops. Like its famous companion, “‘The Cereals in America,”’ by the 
game author, it treats of the cultivation and improvement of “very one of the forage and fiber 
efops. With this book in hand, you have the latest and most up-to-date information available. 
Illustrated. 428 pages, 5%x8 inches. Cloth, 1.3 


“Rear eo Sepia Ashland Bldg., 325 4th Ave. Mew York 
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Practical Orchard Setting 


D. W. HULL, WAYNE COUNTY, PA 


Because this is a good fruit section 
we have both apples and peaches in 
our pastures and meadows, but where 
the ground is rough, stony, or too 
hilly, as much of our land is, the 
trees have been mulched instead of 
cultivated. We have set all with fill- 
ers, either of apples or peaches, with 
the permanent apples 40 by 40 feet 
apart, with either apples or peaches 
filling the remainder of the ground, 
so the trees are all 20 by 20 feet. 

In some of our apple blocks four 
varieties are alternately set, that we 
may choose either one of the four 
sorts, Baidwin, Northern Spy, Stay- 
man Winesap and Sutton Beauty. In 
some cases only three of these varie- 
ties are used. Of course, we stopped 
pasturing these fields as soon as the 
trees were set. The grass is mown 
and placed around the trees. If this 
does not make enough mulch, espe- 
cially as the trees get larger and need 
more, swamp grass, weeds, unused 
cornstalks or manure will be added. 
The mulching extends as far as the 
roots will reach after next season’s 
growth. This with peaches means 
quite a distance, as the root system 
develops very rapidly, if the trees are 
not held back. We firmly believe 
this is the greatest reason why it is 
claimed that peaches will not do as 
well as apples when mulched. 

Only yearling trees have been set, 
but we chose the most vigorous trees 
of that age, the largest ones. AS soon 
as they reached us they were heeled 
in in some wet soil, a spring run. or 
a swamp, to soak up all the moisture 
they needed. If trees are set with- 
out their wood having the proper 
amount. of water, they are apt to be 
held back so long that growth will 
be so late as to winterkill, especially 
with peaches. 

Method of Setting 

When setting in pastures or rough 
ground, stakes were set 20 feet apart 
all around the field, also both ways 
through the center, and where the 
land was too uneven to see all the 
way across the field, other lines of 
stakes were needed, so we could 
sight in line with two stakes. Paper or 
colored cloth is placed onevery other 
stake of each line to prevent sighting 
crossways. When setting on plowed 
fields we like to use a line one way 
and stakes the other, because in set- 
ting the trees so they just touch the 
line the rows are very straight. 
Binder twine is used for lines. 

The roots were all trimmed as near- 
ly 5 inches long as possible, making 
a long, slanting cut, with the cut on 
the upper side, so the soil would rest 
upon this and thus aid the formation 
of roots from the callus which 
forms around the edges of the cuts. 
If the cuts are.on the under sides of 
the roots the soil will often drop 
away from the.cut ends so the sur- 
faces dry more or less. The limbs 
were all cut off, leaving the trees 
as bare canes with all tops cut off at 
an even hight, or so the heads were 
as low as possible without danger of 
snow in winter. breaking off the 
limbs, 

About two quarts of ground bone 
was placed around each tree asset, 
but care was taken to keep it away 
from the roots themselves. The best 
or-top soil was packed well around 
the roots in setting and worked well 
under all roots with the fingers. As 
soon as the roots were covered the 
man who did the setting or who had 
charge of the setting gang, packed 
with his feet while the hole was be- 
ing filled, béing careful to keep the 
top where the head was‘to be di- 
rectly over the root. 

Care of the Trees 

We used pruning shears for cutting 
off both roots and branches. Where 
the trees were not to be cultivated 
some sort of mulching material was 
placed around them as soon as set. 
We did not wait until haying’ time, 
because by that-time the trees have 
about made the season’s growth, and 
if without mulch until-then their 
roots would. have had to compete 
with grass roots all of the first sea- 


-which is one 


son Horse manure is goed fo: 
first mulch. To guard against 
@nawing the trees where the 
was close to the trunks, wood 
protectors were placed around th: 
We got them 20 inches long 
sawed them in two, so that each 
is 10 by 10 inches. A hole was 
through one edge of these wit} 
harness punch to hold the 
around them. The ends of the 
were caught just alittle, or so 
growth of the tree could open 
wire, instead of being cut by it 

A shovelful of culm, or 
Was placed around the trunk of 
muiched tree so mice could not 
under the protectors: so we did 
have to dig among the roots for 
ers; and so the other mulch di: 
have to be so close to the tree : 
have to be moved back every tin 
hunted for borers each spring 
fall. 

The first. season some summer p 
ing was done to aid the formati 
scaffold limbs of the future head 
we don’t like to remove very n 
leaves while the trees are smal! 
cause they are needed to elab: 
plant food for the growth .of 
trees,, Our main pruning is don: 
February and March, generally siart- 
ing the head with~ four scaffold 
branches, as open heads enable 
fruit to color up better than do 
tral leaders. 


Two Sprayings Did the 


So far two sprayings have satis 
us; the first with lime-sulphur whi! 
the trees are dormant, or just as the 
buds are opening; the other after the 
blossoms have fallen from the apple 
trees, or when the peaches are a)out 
the size of cherries. Lime-sulphur 
with two pounds of arsenate of lca 
to 50 gallons of spraying materia 
Was used on peaches. We plan to 
use lime-sulphur instead of bordeaux 
on apples next year, because the rus- 
seting is an injury. 

Crops were grown the first 
years between the rows of these trees, 
corn preferred, but only two or three 
rows were planted between th: 2 
rows of trees. The trees were culti- 
vated well until the last of July, als 
fertilized, as well as, or better, than 
the crop grown among them. At the 
last cultivation oats and Canada (ield 
peas were sown and covered, using a 
hose where the cultivator would not 
reach 

These crops sto» the growth s 
the trees ripen up well; they form a 
mulch which keeps the ground from 
freezing deeply in winter; add humus 
to the soil for the following year; 
pick up plant food that might leach 
away, and the peas add some nitrogen 
to the soil. We believe trees should be 
given all the phosphoric acid and 
potash they can use and enough ni- 
trogen te make just the growth they 
need, but not enough to make an un- 
due or soft growth. In one season 
our péaches made a growth of ° to 
7% feet, yet ripened up well in the 
latter part of. the season. 


coal 


Work 





a oe 


Spray at Once for Blister Mite—Ap- 
ple-orchards have shown much evi- 
dence of the work. of this pes: the 
last few years. It appears to be 02 
the increase. It is a minute creature 
and burrows into the tissues of the 
leaves, causing raised, thickened spots 
that are usually reddish or brow: in 
color. They becomé more nume! 
as Summer advances, owing to 
increase of the mites, .No applicauo 
may be made to the trees in sum! 
The mites are securely protected 
this time, within the tissues ol 
leaves, and cannot be reached. 
winter, however, they are ea* ly 
killed, by the same spraying that }s 
recommended for the San Jose scale. 
This is because the mites desert tM 
leaves toward the end of summer, 2n¢ 
take up -their location in crevic™ 
around the bud seales, and in simiiat 
places. Here they are exposed to the 
killing action of the spray materia 
The same solution is used, at exact? 
the same strength as for the "se 
th ten In dormant St“ 
son of lime-sulphur and water.—!! 

W. Ci _0’Kane, New. Mampshire ‘Agri4 
cultural College. 
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(Get More Wool 
Get Longer Wool 
Get More Money 


ool by shearing with a Stewart machine because 
nat et has a longer fibre. Wool buyers pay more 
joog stapleand you get the longest by g witha 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
7, Shearing Machine 


This is, without question, the most perfect hand 
operated shearing machine ever devised. Has 
ball bearings in every part where friction or wear 
eccurs. Has a ball bearing shearing head of the 
latest improved Stewart pattern. 


Price of machine, 
allcomplete, including 
4combs and 4 cutters 
of the celebrated 
Stewart quality is 


Only $4 45° 













o oO Z 

; ee transportation 
‘3 oa a *y charges back if 
~ = ae not pleased. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
235 Ontario 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
‘Write for big new catalogue showing the most complete and 

modern line of Horse Clipping and Sheep Shearing 
Machines on earth. 
























You’re Losing 


Absolutely sanitary 
conditions in the dairy 
mean money saved and 
made. 

Before you buy an 
ether milk can it will 
pay you to examine the 
senitary, durable 


Sturges 
Milk Cans 


Every inside seam is smoothly sold- 
ered, tinned and retinned. As easily 
washed as a glass tumbler. 

Sturges material and workmanship is 
ef the highest. We guarantce satistaction. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle Sturges 
cans, writeus about itwow. Ask forcata- 

log 70 3 

When ordering you can save freight 
by specifying shipment from our ware- 
house at Syracuse, N. Y., or New York City. 


‘Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., 
508 S. Green St, Chicago, Ill. 














THIS OFFER [§ NO CATCH. 
1% is a colid proposition to send, 
oe trial, fully guaranteed, a new, 

made, easy running separa- 
‘er for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 
; Making heavy 


The bowl is 
Gears thoroughis protected” 
orough rotected. 
Sirs walt Wher Som 
ats. ether your 
Gairy is large or small, write 
wand obtain our handsome 
free catalog. Address: “Gs 


SEPARATOR C0. BAINBRIDGE. -¥. 








THESE WAGONS 
FAIRLEA Fahm —— 
py, T | 

a a oF 














are delivering homes eave 
third time in doing it. Thats part of tha eebee et 
A Parsons “Low-Down” Milk Wagon 
P Write for catalog 
THE PARSONS WAGON co., 
Box 503 Eariville, N. Y. 
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RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 
> BOOKI BT FREE 
4 W.CARWELL =~ WAUKEGAR. ILL. 


$i $50 SGT 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Milk Only Meets Expenses 


D. CHAPMAN, WASHINGTON COUNTY, N ¥ 





I think dairying is advancing slowly 
in this loeality. Farmers are feeding 
more grain and taking better care of 
their cows. A® great many have built 
silos this past year. The Bordens oper- 
ate in this section of the country. If 
the farmers take into consideration 
the interest on the money invested in 
the business, pay for labor, including 
his own and that of his wife's, besides 
the grain he has to buy, he will find 
there is very little money in the busi- 
ness. I fear that there are but few 
dairies that even meet all these ex- 
penses. 

Selling whole milk to the city deal- 


er pays the best, considering the 
amount of labor the creamery and 
cheese factory involves. Labor is a 


very important factor these days, as it 
is almost impossible to get good help 
on the farm at any price. I believe 
the milk dealers ought to divide the 
profit with the farmers. They are 
pocketing too much money them- 
selves. The farmers ought not to sell 
a pound of milk less than 2 cents the 
whole year through at the price it 
costs to produce it these days. If the 
farmer could get this price for his 
product he could repair his stables 
and buildings and have a dollar left 
to buy luxuries, etc, and thus make 
better times for all branches of indus- 
tries. When the farmer does well, 
everybody does well. The farmer is 
the starting point for the commercial 
world, as you well know. 

The only way I know of to correct 
this price of milk, is for the farmers 
to organize and make their own prices 
—co-operation through the dairymen’s 
league or some_other organization. I 
do not believe the milk dealers will 
pay any more until they are forced to. 
The people of this world are selfish. 


Poland-Chinas Money-Makers 


Maturing early, fattening rapidly, is 
it any wonder that the Poland-China 
is popular with pork producers? Orig- 
inating in Ohio a few years prior to 
1872 this breed is now largely kept 
wherever corn is raised, and there is 
excellent foundation for all its popu- 
larity. Poland-Chinas attain large size, 
although there was a tendency a few 
years agé to“produce bone that was 
too small. This is being rapidly over- 
come and large type Poland-Chinas 
are being advertised everywhere. This 
latter class is able to a remarkable 
degree to lay on flesh under conditions 
which prevail in the middie western 
states where corn is the principal grain 
feed and where too often pasturage is 
limited. The Poland-China is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable animal in crossing 
in that the blood is prepotent and the 
early maturing and good feeding qual- 








ities are transmitted, This is especially 
true when mated with breeds of a 
coarser type. The meat is fine in grain 
and tender. The proportion of fat is 
usually large and the bacon is only 
fair. The animals have very quiet dis- 
positions and are consequently easily 
handled, and for this reason more 
than any other they grow and put on 
weight rapidly. 

With the disappearance of the fine- 
ness of bone which threatened the 
usefulness of the Poland-China a few 
years ago, the size of the litter is in- 
creased. Growers are now heginning 
to realize that by providing a ration 
containing a larger proportion of 
leguminous feeds the Poland-China is 
almost an ideal hog. There is no dif- 
ficulty now in securing this leguminous 
material. Alfalfa grows anywhere if 
properly treated, and hogs eat well- 
cured alfalfa hay much as do cattle. 
Then field peas and soy beans flourish 
everywhere. The field peas are more 
satisfactory in the north and the cow- 
peas and soy beans in the south. Then 
Spanish peanuts and al) crops related 
to the bean family can be utilized in 
supplying the needed protein. 

The farmers of the middle west 
are also becoming greater believers in 
permanent pasture and are making 
more extended plans to provide liberal 
grazing and an abundance of exercise 
for their hogs. With treatment of this 
kind the weaknesses of the Poland- 
China are disappearing and its popu- 
larity is becoming greater. The Po- 
land-China swine pictured on first 
cover page of American Agriculturist 
took prizes at the last Missouri state 
fair. 





Wholesale Milk—The executive com- 
mittee of the Interstate milk pro- 
ducers’ association ‘cas fixed the 
wholesale price of milk for April in 
Philadelphia at 4% cents a quart. 


The Garden Annual of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is an inevitable 
propagator of “spring fever.’ After 
dipping into its pages one gets such 
a whiff of the spring garden soil that 
he must be up and at it at once. It 
is hard to find a garden crop about 
which there is not the most practi- 
cal and up-to-date information in its 
pages. Not only is the reading mat- 
ter of the greatest value, but the ad- 
vertising columns furnish a most con- 
venient source of reference for the 
buyer. Many a farm home would be 
more attractive if a little more atten- 
tion were given to the home garden, 
and the Garden Annual should incite 
the farmer’s wife to encourage her 
lazier half into putting that kitchen 
garden into shape at once.—[E. D. 
Sanderson, Monongalia County, W Va. 


Many people who shrink from 
throwing their life away by one rash 
act are getting rid of it piecemeal by 
fast living, neglect of health, or by 
worry and overwork. 




















reent years. 


Wayne county, 





Belgian Horses in Much Favor in the United States 


Many ‘Belgian horses have been imported into the United States within 
Those who know this breed best like it best also. The horse 
pictured here is a two-year-old Belgian owned by Bell 
O. This young stallion won 


Brothers of 
and reserve champion- 


first. 
ship at the last International live stock show. All of the massiveness, 
strength and quality of this breed stand out prominently in this horse. 
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FREE 
LOAN! 


Within 24 hours, you 
can have a NATIONAL 


Cream Separator on your 
farm absolutely FREE! No money 
down; no obligations; no risk; no red 
tape; no contracts, mortgages, leases, 
documents or similar papers to sign. 
Take plenty of time for the free trial; 
skim lots of milk. Just a free loan, to 
convince you that the NATI is 
the best cream separator you can buy. 


Telephone your dealer— 


clip the coupon at the bottom of 
this advertisement and mail it to us— 
for full particulars. 


After the free loan, $6 a month 
and the rock-bottom price—no extras 
added for monthly payments, 


Try—then buy, if satisfactory; 
if not, return at ourexpense. We dare 
to make such an offer on 


THE PERFECT 


laBonal’ 


— 


Cream Separator 


because we know positively what this 
separator will do fer you, what it has 
already done for 
thousands of oth- 
ers, and that it will 

et more butter- 

at from milk (and 
quicker and more 
easily) than any 
other separator. 
The machine with 
the famous Vorte- 
spoon—easy to use 
—cleaned instant- 
ly—no floats, discs 
or other unsani- 
tary devices. 


FREE BOOK 


on the National Cream Separator 
contains information every fammer 
should possess. Send the ,**""***"*"* 
coupon, which os a FREE 
to receive not only this 

book, but other valua gf COUPON 
ble literature we are Hastings © 
mailing to reponsible # Industrial Camp’y 
yen Act quick- - fd 
y, before our sup- @ Madison & Market 
pie exhausted— 2 Chicago. i. 





Gentlemen: With- 
out placing the under 


The Hastings any 0’ whatever 
ease ane. ee one of 

yourcatalog 
IndustrialCo. # »0™ ane dotaies 
Market Sts. rator. It is understood that I 
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8x2 
10x 2% 
12x 26 
14x 2B 
16 x 80 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for Catalog 5. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 





1ey-Buy 





New York Buys 
fom ler-\ellitsm=)irel 


and you will reach the 
conclusion as the New York 
t 16 Una- 


@BADILLA SILO CO.,Box B, Unadilla, N.Y, 





BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY - SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


eimplest to and easiost operated on the 
automatic boop—onti nuons open- 
door and ladder are some of 
Se Co., 112 Maw 


When You Write to an Advertiser 
Always begin your letter with the words: 
“] gaw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
& prempt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment, Our advertisers are glad to send 











COMMERCIAL 


SHEEP 
WOOL 





Wool tariff legislation is in a mud- 
dle at Washington, both the leading 
political parties trying to extract 
from it comfort and aid for them- 
selves. The measure is built along 
the same lines as that of last sum- 
mer which went to the president and 
was vetoed because he insisted legis- 
lation should wait for the December 
report of the tariff board . charged 
with the responsibility of determining 
and advising rates equitable to all in- 
terests; wool producers, woolen man- 
ufacturers and consumers. Those who 
appreciate the earmgest work done by 
the tariff board are not satisfied with 
present proposed legislation. In this 
connection it may be said that some 
with free trade leanings maintain that 
the report of the tariff board has not 
afforded any warrant for a tariff on 
raw wool. 

Yearly imports of raw wool are 25 
millién to 50 million dollars; they 
were smaller in the fiscal year 1911 
than for some time past. Carpet 
wools continue to make up 2 large 
part of the total. The following table 
shows the imports for the past three 
years in quantity and value. The im- 
ports are stated in millions of pounds 
and tenths of millions and the values 
in dollars the same way. Figures 
cover the 12 months ended June 30, 
each year. 


Imports Raw Wool for Three Years 


{In millions and tenths.] 


-~1911—, -~1910-, 
Lbs Val Lbs. Val 


- 40.1 $9.0 111.6 $27.2 


77i909—, 
Lbs Val 
Clothing, 
ass I 
Combing, 
Class IT 


arpet, 
Class TIT 


142.6 $29.5 
22.0 4.6 
101.9 i111 


- 12.5 3.3 


. 85.1 10.9 120.7 16.1 


Total 137.7 $23.2 263.9 $51.2 266.5 $45.2 
The tariff on wool has been the 
bone of contention between political 
parties in the United States ever 
since colonial days.- Farm values 
have advanced wonderfully the 
past comparatively few years, and 
the size of farms and ranges de- 
creased. The résult is an increase in 
the cost of production of wool. 
Broadly speaking the prices obtained 
for wool in the large areas of Austra- 
lasia are largely ‘“‘velvet’” because the 
money received from the sale of meat 
takes care of the cost of the flock. 
Growers in the United States must be 
protected by a tariff at least’ high 
enough to counterbalance the cost of 
production between here and abroad. 
Growers Before Manufacturers 
In regard to conditions under which 
sheep are produced, the United States 
during the past decade has been fast 
approaching conditions in the older 
countries. A certain change is tak- 
ing place in all sheep rearing coun- 
tries. This is constant and marked 
in both breeding and herding. The 
days are passing when the raising of 
sheep is primarily for the wool and 
pelt. The change has been worked 
in England and also in many parts 
of the continent of Europe. England, 
Germany, Holland and. France are all 
nations with small scattered flocks 
and these reared priznarily for food. 
The vreatest present source of wool, 
Australia, within the past few years 
has experienced a heavy influx of im- 
migrants, encouraged by the Austral- 
ian government, The famous Aus 
tralian Merino sheep is being replaced 

rapidly by the cross-bred. 

are nevertheless valuable material for 
manufacturing and which cannot »be 
imported in the grease because of 
their heavy shrinkage. Such wools, 
if imported, might be used to dis- 
place the cheap substitutes now in 
use, 

Representative Underwood insists 
that the report of the tariff board is 
fragmentary. and incomplete resting 
on an incorrect statistical basis. He 
says it has no claimed confidence and 
that it leaves the question of the tariff 
duties on wool as much unsolved as 
before the-tariff board was formed; 
thus the conclusion of the democratic 
members of the ways and means com- 
mittee. On the other hand the minor- 
ity report just submitted by the-vre- 
publican members of the committee, 
supports the: tariff board. 

A fanning mill will more than pay 
for itself in one year on afiy 160 acres 
of Jand farmed, 


31.6 7.9 





AGRICULTURE’ 
Beef Packers Acquitted 


The Chicago beef packers have not 
been guilty of infraction of the fed- 
eral laws; “there is no beef trust.” 
This in effect was the verdict last week 
of the federal jury at Chicago, acquit- 
ting 10 meat packers of charges of 
criminal violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. The verdict created a. 
veritable sensation, as it practically 
meant a complete collapse of the 
government’s contention that the meat 
packers have been guilty of working 
together to control prices. It is too 
early to know definitely what step, if 
any, the government, will now take. 
The jury was out 19 hours. The first 
ballot stood eight for acquittal; on 
the fourth all the 12 jurymen voted 
for acquittal. According to individual 
comment of the jurymen, their action 
was taken because of general agree- 
ment that the packers under the evi- 
dence had not violated the law; that 
the government had not proved its 
case, . 

Marked disappointment over the 
acquittal was general, the popular 
opinion being that the packers should 
be punished; but the jury determined 
otherwise. Only those whose interests 
were with the packers-were satisfied 
with the verdict. In his charge to the 
jury the judge said the question of 
fact for them to decide was whether 
or not the defendants deliberately and 
intentionally combined: together to 
eliminate competition among them- 
Selves, or to fix, regulate and control 
prices of fresh beef. 

The outcome of this long-fought 
legal battle proved of keenest inter- 
est, not only in Chicago, but in all 
the meat-producing states, and finally 
in consuming centers from west to 
east. The heads of the packing com- 
panies in the proceedings stood trial 
as individual defendants. Under the 
federal law the verdict of guilty would 
have subjected them either to a fine 
of $5000 each, or imprisonment for 
one year, or both. This is really the 
end of a nine years’ legal battle. The 
government contended that prior to 
1902 prices were fixed, shipments reg- 
ulated and territory divided by the 
old beef pool which met every Tuesday 
afternoon; that after this pool was 
dissolved, the packers held’ secret 
meetings for a time; that subsequently 
the National packing company was 
organized to serve as a clearing house 
for the alleged combination. It was 
charged that the packers adopted a 
test cost and margin system, which 
was used in the purchase of meat ani- 
mals and the sale of the fresh product. 
But that the allowances made for the 
by-products in figuring the test cost 
were inadequate; therefore that the 
“cost” used by the packers was ficti- 
tious and higher than the actual cost. 
The case now completed is the last 
of a number of suits beginning away 
back in 1903, ‘This latest trial began 
December 11, 1911, and.it is estimated 
cost both sides a totai of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, The jury was 
made up partly of city men and partly 
of country men. The ultimate ef- 
fect on the price of meats to con- 
sumers cannot be known at present. 
The same holds true of prices paid 
for cattle, sheep and swine on the 
hoof. Hogs, which had shown some 
advances recently, were again slightly 
higher, co-incident with the verdict. 





Feeds High, Milk Low—At present 
cost of feed there is very little or no 
profit in selling milk. The farmer is 
up against the high price of all feeds 
—hay, stalk and mill feeds. I might 
say milk is too low to meet the pres- 
ent price of feeds, but for those who 
have it to buy I suppose it is high 
enough. I think the grade of cows is 
improving some. One hope is in har- 
vesting a better hay crop. I think milk 
pays as well as it did a few years ago, 
except this year, commencing at last 
harvest. Labor is high. It takes all 
the bites we get when we sell the 
milk. I had one, man three years and 
paid. him $27 a month and board.— 
{Joseph Gardiner, Gloucester Coun- 
ty, N J. 


Opportunity to Co-operate—The 
farmers of the United States produce 
$9,000,000,000 worth of goods yearly. 
Why should not the greater part of 
this be marketed by organizations 
controlled by the farmers and there- 
by reduce the expense to a minimum? 
Suppose by organization we could 
succeed in reducing the cost of mar- 
keting the immense crops by only 5% 
this would be a saving of $450,000,- 

a year. It would be worth look- 
ing after, would it not? The co-opera- 
tive spirit is abroad in the land; its 
activity is energetic, its scope diver- 
sified. Where tried it is producing 
manifest results. It is knocking at 
the doors of this. great common- 
wealth, saying to ali: “I'ry me. Try 
me honestly, fairly, and I will do you-] 


American Agriculturist 














About the udders and 
flanks of all cows should 
be clipped every three or 
four weeks so the parts 
ean be kept clean when 


Complete $750 


Get one from your dealer 
or send $2 and we will ship 
C.O.D. for balance. 


Write for complete catalegus 
Flexible Shaft Co. 
235 Outario &t., CHICAGO 














good.” ., Will: you, heed the : cry? 





Fuily ten thousand horses 
are cured every yoar with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
t doctore have abaa- 
simple; no experience 
ng done; just s 
ery fifth day—an = 
if it ever fails. Oures 
ys, leaving the 
sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
"s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers; 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 


221 Palos Black Yards: Chicago, il. 





THE LANKFORD COTTON COLLAR 
is long-wearing under heav- 
fest work, rainorshine, No- 
ted for preventing sore shoul- 
ers and gall sores, and heals 
them while the animal! works. 
Is absorbent, soft and with- 
out friction, ves working 
ime, ig economical, and lasts 
2to5 Write for booklet. 
COUCH BROS. MFG. CO. 
3308 Beekman St. Cincinnati.O. 
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THIS JOB PAYS 


You Can Be an Auto Expert 


We teach you the entire subject by mail in 10 
weeks’ time, and assist you to 


Demand 
see 
First Lesson FREE. Write for it Now. Get started atonce 

Send postal to The Original Automobile Schoob 


Empire Ante Institute, 946 Empire Bidg., Rochester, &.¥, 
OWNERES—We Supply (ompeteat Hea, 
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Sound Words in Cow Business 


{. J. PECK, CORTLAND COUNTY, NY 


In the production of milk the prob- 
lem is to find the cow which is ca- 
pable of pr oducing heavily when prop- 
erly handled. Only one cow in 25 as 
eows run through the country now is 
eapable of producing milk at a living 
profit. It, therefore, stands one in 
hand to be very particular in the se- 
jection of the same. If raising calves 
for future dairy, stop none short of 
the best. The best calves cost but lit- 
tle more at the start, no more than, 
say, $5. “The cost of raising a good 
er poor calf is the same; hence the $5 
represents the difference in cost of a 
good cOW or a poor one. The real dif- 
ference between two such cows can 
hardly be figured as the good ones is 
worth many times more than the poor 
one. To illu8trate, I know a man who 
wanted a calf to raise for himself. He 
went to a man having a very fine 
dairy. This man had.two calves, one 
from the best cow in the herd, the 
ether from a poor cow. The buyer 
jooked at the calves, could see but little 


difference in size,’ color, etc, and said 
“] guess I will take the cheaper one 
as it will make a cow as quick as the 
other.” 

Now in this case there was only $1 


difference in this man getting a cow 
worth $150, or the one he got that 
ould at best make a $60 cow. In 


selecting developed cows not everyone 
is capable of picking the cow which 
can produce at a profit; so it is bet- 
ter if one knows of a man who is ca- 


pable of doing this to_ pay him _a good 
price to select these cows for him 
her than take the chance of getting 
boarder in your stable. The farmer 
w takes pride in his dairy and the 
time to make your dairy look nice is 


when you are starting it, and not allow 
a cow ol! calf to enter the barn, 
which will not be a credit to you and 
a valuable idition to your dairy. In 
this way you may have, as I have seen 
others, as pretty a marked dairy as 


who have only pure-bred stock. 

Where Care of Cows Comes In 
All are more, of less dependent on 
hi help; the question of course 
generally rests upon them. So, much 
pains should be taken in hiring the 
help; and see that no one is allowed 
in the dairy who will misuse or handle 


the cows roughi When cows learn 
that they have nothing~to fear they 
be handled while loose in the yard 

as sily as in the stable. How quick- 
can tell upon visiting a dairy 

he they are treated by~ their ap- 
pearance and actions,. A cow. that is 
iimes in fear cannot produce 

mil at a protit The stable should 
he pt warm enough so the men can 
wo and mill I very thin frock, 
i yuld not be allowed to go below 
50 rees in tl oldest weather, If 
cor on were just right I would 
] the stable kept at 63 degrees, as 
we ll know that it is the warmest 
aa summer that the cow gives her 

largest flow of milk. 

No rmer of today who knows the 


cost of milk will turn his cows out of 


table a cold winter day to go 
across the fields for water and then 
on back and stand by the barn “Conditioners” to suit each of these different 
iro one to three hours weauting for of animals. Every farmer knows the old style tq : 
shelter. These things one should know Cure-Everything” stock conditioner coudd not be right ‘< dine. 
att Hona 4° mga age " for horses, catt e, hogs and large ad for hele digestive eit ue of ensilage for dairy or 
Without reading them from our farm organs are entirely different rim mK LE A soon 
papers. The barn of today should be ‘ 
constructed with a covered yard to be | i 
kept as near the temperature of the | Fairfie S$ onics 
Stable as possible, In. this way the | are of four different kinds—one puts horses ta a splendid shape and makes all the food 
cows do not get chilled when getting give them count; another is a wonderful mi ag wage cane another helps the 
their exereise. Many men complain to lay more eggs; another is for fattening 
of cows kicking. In-my experience | ae All sold under guarantee. Ask your dealer. 
this is like the balky.lerse. It is more | Sue beter for Free Stet Bock and Free Pouliry Book. The two are 
in the. driver than in the horse.- So send them free if you send your name and 


With cows; I know the best producing 
cOWsS are very nervous and must be 
handled with great care and consider- 
tion. In the past two years I have han- 
dled upward of 200 cows of the high- 
est milking strains, having many catled 
[To Page 518.] 




















IMPROVING THE Dairy 






















Fe wil accomolioh this nd, Rocenee it the horse’s digestive 
assisting the stomach to the ration more 
aoe eaawets the rey eg tong into muscle and flesh. For 
Same reason Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is good for fattening steers, 
and cond , and increasing cows’ milk production. The use of this 
ee il Keep all your farm stock strong and healthy, Sold 












ey alates: get of your dealer a 2s Ib. pail of Dr. Hess 
Stock a rd $1.60 or a 2 ibs. at =. (Prices slightly higher in 
Cana e extreme W outh.) Use it all winter and 
ti ie fare you and pay you well, get your money back. 
ery pounds a ae lf your F cocker cannot 
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GD. seats Veterinary Book forthe 
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y+. * ion this paper and enclose 
“nw a> <=. 2c sta 
7. ‘ 
= ~* DR. HESS A CLARK 
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Ashland, Ohio 















< DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A. A fowi tonic and egg producer. An absolute necessity to 
At the setting hen. Makes the young chicks grow rapidly, prevents leg weakness, cholera, roup, gapes, etc., and cures 
minor poultry ailments. Been x8 years on the market under the most liberal guarantee. A penny’s worth feeds 30 fowls per day. 
334 Ibs. ast, mail OF express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50. (Except in Canada and extreme West.) 
- Send ac for Dr. Hess 48 page Poultry Book . 



















































Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 


SPECIAL 
HARNESS 
BARGAINS 


Great Spring Introductory Sale of Williams’ Clistiateed Quality Rowine 


Act quickly! Fora short time only we are offering the most amazingly low prices ever 
fal a on Williams’ Guaranteed Quality Harness, made from bark tanned leather, so write for 
ull particulars at once. We have always given the greatest harness bargains of any concern in 

the world, but never before have we quoted such low prices as these. 

Remember, these special prices are mo¢ quoted in our catalogs. We simply couldn't afford 
to make such prices regularly. We have prepared some spec ial circulars describing these 
amazing bargains in complete detail. Rush your request for these particulars at once or order 
direct from this advertisement if you wish. 

Now look at this bargain. We show just this one to prove what we_actually are doing. 
And bear in mind, this is Williams’ Quality Harness, protected by Sears, Roeback and Co.'s 
guarantee. 


oon Individual Use 


Farquhar Rake Separator : 
Farquhar small threshers took the lead % 
ears ago (Centennial Exposition) and have 
heid it ever since. The above represents 
modern Machine—the Thresher 
of Today. Fewest possible parts, runs 
smooth and regular, every provision for . 
clean threshing of all grains. We earnestly 
solicit investigation. Farquhar Threshers 
stand all tests. 3 styles—20 to 40 inch. Also 
Saw Mills, Engines, Goters, Road Engines. 
Write for catalogue of machine wanted. 
A.B. FARQUUAR CO. Léd., Box 504. York, Pa. 








_ . “-inch bridles; 1-inch by 16-foot ny hate No. 460 staple hames; 
jointed Concord clip meenee ene Sums tu wee or 1% 4-inch 
traces; 1%%-inch breast straps and ales; flat h harness “leather pads; 
l-inch hip and back straps; xc La necet spots. Weight, packed for 
shipment, about 65 pounds. 

No. 10X1148 With tia _erecse without collars; will be 
listed in our Fall Catalog at $23. 

SPECIAL MARCH AND APRIL SALE PRICE TO You......$21.60 

No. 10X1149 With 1%-inch a Gases, without collars; will he 
listed in our Fail Catalog at $25. 

SPECIAL MARCH AND APRIL SALE PRICE TO You...... 22.76 


Write a Jetter or simply send postal card saving, yes want full particulars of all of these 
bargains, and we will send them to you. free and postpaid, by return mail. We will also include 
our big Special Harness Catalog. Write today. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Weedsport Patent Frgntand Weste- 
mt Handy Silos. Zwo Si 

Fiemioc k, Sprnuce, Norway "Sine, 
White Pine, Cypress. Our Improved 
Silo with continuons opening door 
front. Has air and water-tight raeors. 
-asy to open or close. Diagram with 
each silo gives fall instructions how 
to erect—most practical system used. 
a | qualit bigh constreeen 
Jemsed um er Harder Pat- 

ent 1S: Py rite for catalog. 


The Abram Sehaah Co. 
Box A, Weedsport, N.Y. 

















@ddress, and mention this paper and the name of your dealer, 








Fairfield Manufacturing Company 


501 South Dalaran Aven Ce Fe. 
Dealers. Write. @plendid proposition. Live demand, 











Sag tied ne eee Sam’’ uses. Boot 








NEW WHEELS For Your Old Wagon 
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Basket Willows i in Demand 


Will you please inform me of 
someene who is making a business of 
growing and shipping basket willows? 
-I have become interested in that line 
and am working on a farm where Il 
think could be harvested several tons 
of very fine willows.—[F. C. Elmer, 
Madison County, N ¥. ’ 

Production of basket willows in the 
United States is confined almost en- 
tirely to New York, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, Maryland, Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania. In these states it is. a 
profitable crop which is out of the 
ordinary’ farm) routine. The _ best 
native willows are grown in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania and _ bring 
higher prices than those grown in 
other states, Climatic conditions are 
more favorable to willow growth in 
these two states. 

Willows growing in the wild state, 
are most often seen along the banks 
of streams, ponds or marshes. -This 
is not because the willow desires 
“damp feet,’”’ but because of its great 
adaptability. When t - plant is cul- 
tivated it develops best on moist, rich, 
well-drained, friable bottom land. 
When planted on high ground the 
land chosen is deep and heavy; when 
the holt (willow land) is. often 
flooded willows will thrive on poor 
land. 

Demand for basket willows is on 
the imerease, and both production in 
the United -States and imports from 
abroad have expanded the past few 
years. ._ In the foreign countries, where 
labor is cheap basket making extends 
over a wide area; in the United States 
it is confined to localities such as in 
the vicinity of Syracuse, Baitimore, 
New York, Chicago and St Louis. The 
@roduction of the raw product, basket 
willows, is largely confined to the 
vicinities of manufacture. 

Kinds and Classes of Rods 

Since the sale of basket willows de- 
pends on the demand for the same for 
manufacture, too much care cannot be 
exercised in picking out the varieties 


Blend, 


to plant.. Growers-living near. fac- 
tories: can very easily cater to the 
wants of particular buyers. The” 
varieties. giving beést- satisfaction are 
the American Purple, Lemley and 
The former is the most. ex- 
tensively Cultivated. There are sev- 
eral‘ subvarieties cultivated; among 
which dre the Baltimore green, Dover 
green, ‘silver skin and silver white. 
The American grows rapidly and is 
used. for all kinds of basket ware. 
The purple is a beautiful willow and 
its peeled rods are much in demand, 
The Lemley preduces ‘a high-grade 
whiet rod which is easily, peeled and 
remains bright. in the commercial 
field willows are classed as white, or 
sap peeled; buff, or steam peeled; and 
brown, or rods with the bark on. 

In preparing the ground for plant- 
ing of willows the process is the 
same as for wheat or corn; plowing 
and harrowing are usualty done in. the 
fall. Willow cuttings are planted 
about 9 to 12 inches apart and rows 
2% ‘to 8 feet distant, necessitating 
14,000 to 23,000 to the acre. The cut- 
tings’ or shoots are taken from year- 
old shoots cut into sections about 10 
inches long and are planted,.in holes 
made with a dibble so the shoot ex- 
tends about one inch out of the ground. 
The first two years frequent cultiva- 
tion is essential to keep out all the 
weeds; later the shade helps in elimi- 
nating the pests. The rods are of lit- 
tle use the first year, but are never- 
theless cut, 

Willows are cut just above’ the 
ground with a sharp knife resembling 
a sickle. Where steam peeling is 
practical rods are cut in November; 
where sap peeling is common rods are 
cut in March, tied in bundles and put 
into a pit. 

The crop 
three lengths, 


is sorted into bundles of 
about 40 pounds to the 
bundle. -Peeling is usually done by 
one man and two strippers. The 
brake used for removing the bark is 
usually inserted in a beam at con- 
venient thight and the rod drawn 
through it. The strippers peel off 
the loosened bark. The rods are laid 
out to dry and then sorted And 
bundled again. 

Unpeeled, cultivated willow rods are 
in -demand in some districts, more 
than 10,000 pounds yearly being used 
in this country. In carlots they bring 
growers $12.to $20 or more per ton, 
green weight. Varieties, grades, etc, 
of peeled willows vary so widely it is 
impossible tO here give satisfactory 
quotations, " 





Air Capacity, 


win. 


No-Rim-Cut Tire 
10% Oversize 


This is the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire —the hookless tire — the 


oversize tire. 
The tire that cuts tire bills 
two. 


More than one million have 
on some 200,000 
As a result, this tire out- 
sells any other tire that’s made. 


been tested out, 
cars. 


Our Patent Type 


In the base of this tire run six 
flat bands of 126 braided wires. 
These make the tire base un- 


stretchable. 


The tire can’t come off, because 
nothing can force it over the rim 
Yet it removes, by re- 
moving a rim flange, like any 


flange. 


quick-detachable tire. 


This tire doesn’t hook to the 
So your removable 
flanges are simply reversed — 


rim flanges. 


slipped to the opposite sides. 
They curve outward then, not in- 
ward. 

Should the tire become wholly 
or partly deflated it rests on a 
rounded edge. Rim-cutting is 
thus made impossible. 

We control by patents the only 
way to make a practical tire of 
this type. That is why the de- 
mand for tires that can’t rim-cut 
centers on the Goodyear tire. 


in 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


* 
- Free Veterinary Advice 
An i vetprinary questions subas ae, submitted oe thes the subscribers 
the full pen of the inoue ete . 
‘can be answered only 
mptoms ate given. (oy eure Pees guar- 
t veterinarian gives: the best advise 
e circumstances. E. H. Lehnert 
Smith eciioumural school at Ni 
ag answers questions for this Srontanen 
ever; all inapiisies a pe ad to the Vi 
iculturist, 


nary rtmen 

‘Avene, New York Chr. Pro ry are 
advertised in these columns which are efficient for 
many of the common animal a ts, One new book, 
the Farmers’. Veterinarian, by Cha w. 

may be secured free with a one year's subscri 

For immediate adyice by mail, $1 should be inclosed. 


Blind: Staggers—J. G.~K., Pennsyl- 
vania, -has a 10-year-old ‘horse that 
has been troubled with staggers. This 
affection is usually caused by an in- 
terference with the circulation of the 
brain, and is not often benefited by 
treatment. I would suggest that he be 
fed no grain but oats and bran, and 
the bowels kept open. This, with 
regular exercise, will be about all that 
can be done. Some cases are helped 
by giving iodide of potash in one 
dram doses, twice a day in feed, for a 
week or 10 days at a time. As a rule 
the best results are gained by rational 
feeding and giving plenty of exercise. 


~ 


Indigestion and Constipation—A, 
H., Maryland, has a sow that is suffer- 
ing. from indigestion, perhaps com- 
plicated with pneumonia. She re- 
fuses food, ears are cold and she 
breathes short and quick. Her ma. 
nure is very hard and dry. The rapid 
breathing would indicate affection of 
the lungs; whether or not this is the 
case the bowels must be righted py 
giving 2 or 3 ounces of castor oil once 
a day until they are loose, For,pneu- 
monia, little can be done except to 
keep cow warm and dry, with plenty 
of pure air and such food as she will 
eat. If there is any suspicion that 
the grain fed is causing the trouble, 
a change should be made for a time 
at least. Seme of these prepared 
feeds consist mostly of hulls and tend 
always to cause constipation. 


Impaction—A. L., Pennsylvania, has 
a cow that I should judge from de- 
scription is suffering from imperfect 
passage of food through stomach and 
intestines. I would suggest a dose of 
epsom salts, 1% pounds, followed in 
three days with a teaspoonful of salt- 
peter in feed twice a day. The arch- 
ing of the back may indicate an injury 


American Agriculturist 


1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 
acres the first year—$750 in extra arene 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of atumps a day. 30 da 
free trial. Guaran 4 
years. Special introdus 

tory price proposition, 

Write today for 
big free catalog, 
HERCULES MFG, co, 








SAVED ON 
THIS STYLISH 


BUGGY! 











(GALVANIZED ROOFING 





Corrugated 96 per square. 
or V crimp $9 Del: 1 yous station 


Ask for new catalogue No. 50, 











of some sort. 
once a day. 


Rub with a liniment 


GRIFFIN LUMBER GO., “Sth Fats 
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34x4 
Capacity 


74 Cu. In 


The Passing Type 
No Oversize 


Save 48 Per Cent 


No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 
cent larger than these old-type 


This is the old type—the hooked- 
base tire—which No-Rim-Cut tires 
are displacing. 

It is on the same rim as the 
No-Rim-Cut tire, but the flanges 
must be set to curve inward. 

23 per cent of these tires become 
rim-cut by these curved-in flanges. 

Yet these tires — wasteful and 
worrisome, and of lesser capacity 
—cost the same as Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 








(jOODSYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 














tires. And that 10 per cent: over- 
size, under average conditions, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mile- 
age. 

They save in addition the ruin 
of rim-cutting, which is 23 per 
cent. 

Tens of thousands of motorists 
have proved that these tires cut 
their tire bills right in two. And 
the demand for these tires, in the 
past 24 months, has increased by 
500 per cent. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 
13 years of tire making—is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask 
us to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
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“Mangels for Stock and Poultry 


F. G BROWN, BUTLER COUNTY, 0 





Cattle beets should have a place on 
every farm. We have raised them 
for many years and with an increas- 
ing appreciation of their value. They 
are sown as early in the spring as a 
good seed bed can be prepared and 
the ground made as free from weeds 
as possible. The secret in growing 
them profitably is to avoid hand work 
as much as. possible. We drill the 
seed in rows 28 inches apart so a 
horse cultivator can be used, A small 
plot in the garden may be sown closer 
and the hand cultivator used. 

To produce the best crop a com- 
plete fertilizer is necessary and the 
soil should be mellow to quite a 
depth. We cover the seed about 1 
inch and when the plants are up thin 
to about 10 inches apart with a hoe. 
All the cultivation is shallow. It can 
scarcely be too frequent. We try to 
go over the plot after each rain so 


as to keep a moist and mellow sur- 
face. When the plants are large 


enough to shade the ground the cul- 
tivation does not need to be so fre- 














White Plymouth Rock Cock 


quent. Four to six pounds of. seed 
is enough to the acre. We have 
found the Giant Feeding Half-Sugar 
ene of the best varieties, Orange 
Globe and Golden Tankard are also 
satisfactory. 

Beets may follow beets for a num- 
ber of years and this is an advantage 
as the ground becomes more mellow 
and freer from weeds year after year. 
The yield is from 30 to 60 tons an 
acre. As high as 80 tons have been 
reported, but we have never been able 
to produce such a crop. The crop is 
ready to harvest in October. It is 
well to pull the beets and place them 


in ricks in the field a few days before 


storing them for the’ winter. They 

ean be pulled by hand and the tops 

taken off as lifted from the ground. 
For two seasons we have been 


troubled by the blister beetle and vig- 
erous measures must be taken when 
they appear or the whole crop will 


be destroyed. They descend in 
Bwarms and in a day or two every 
Jleaf will be eaten if prompt meas- 


ures are not taken to drive them off. 
We have found that spraying with 
paris green in the proportion of a 
teaspoonful to two gallons of water is 
beneficial, but we also take green 
branches and beat the plants as this 
Beems to terrify the ‘invaders and 
drive them away. It is well to keep 
close watch of other crops when the 
blister beetles are driven off or toma- 
toes or some other garden crop fully 
@S valuable may be infested. 

We store the beets in the barn cel- 
lar and put some in pits out of doors 
for late feeding in the spring. Care 
must be taken in handling them as 
a bruised beet will not keep as well 
as one carefully handled. 

We used to chop beets before feed- 
ing them but an animal is mere apt 
to choke on a small piece than on 
ene bitten out of the beet. Hogs and 
cattle relish them in winter and brood 
SoWS seem to do better on beets as a 
bulky, succulent food than on any- 
thing we have ever fed. When the 
weather is cold enough to freeze we 
chop a beet up and feed in the mash 
to poultry, but as the fowls delight 
in the whole beet and will eat it to 
® shell in a short time, we feed 





it whole when the weather is mild. 


We would almost as try to 
winter our stock without corn as 
to omit beets from the bill of 
fare. The experience of many sea- 
sons backs our conclusion that 
mangels are almost essential to stock 
growing. Where pigs are marketed 
at six to eight months old, beets help 
make a balanced ration that keeps 
them thrifty. In feeding to dairy 
cows the supply of milk is increased 
and maintained longer by their use. 


soon 





Poultryman for 32 Years 


CYRUS T, FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 





The pioneer scientific poultrymen of 
the Cumberland valley, Pa, is prob- 
ably David Merkel of Cumberland 
county. He has given 32 years to the 
business, His first move was to deter- 
mine what breed was best suited to his 
needs, After experimenting for a few 
years, he chose Barred Plymouth Rock, 
which for the past 28 years has been 
rigidly adhered to. He introduces new 
blood into his flock at times, but us- 
ually mates related birds, selecting 
vigorous specimens of the best type. 
He has not been unduly impressed 
with the claim that eggs from two- 
year-old birds give better results in 
hatching than those from pullets. 

About June 15 at the close of the 
laying season, al! hens of the previous 
year are seld to make room for 
younger stock. He determined years 
ago to what extent a hen declines in 
egg production after the first year, 
and it furnished his reason for getting 
rid of his laying s ock every June. In 
the many years that he has been in 
the business, Mr Merkel has sold pul- 
let-laid eggs for hatching, and the 
supply has never been equal to the 
demand. The complaints respecting 
fertility and vigor of chicks have been 
few. 

Mr Merkel has incubator capacity 
for about 1500 eggs. All incubators are 
filled at the same time, and there is 
but one hatch each year, it was for- 
merly his practice to start this hatch 
about February 10, but of late years 
the date has been changed to the first 
week in March. Pullets of the earlier 


hatching molted in the fall, and, of 
course, the egg yield was materially 
reduced. Hatched nearly a month 


later, there was no molt, and the win- 
ter egg yield was consequtntly far bet- 
ter. -Matured in 5% to six months 
nothing goes wrong in the flock to re- 
tard development for even a day. 
The egg records for nearly a score 
of years will be fpund in Mr Merkel’s 


brood house hanging on a nail. Their 
sameness is remarkable. They all 
show that from a brand-new flock 


hatched near the end of March the 
egg production was in full swing by 
the middle of October, when the poul- 
try year begins. In the last three 
months of 1911 245 pullets laid 9015 
eggs, 1327 in October, 3456 in Novem- 
ber, and 4232 in December. In Jan- 
uary they produced 3964 eggs, and in 
February 4157. It was estimated that 
the egg vield of the first two months 
of this year was decreased at least 
one-third by the severe weather. 





The Pail, not the ribs, is the place 
for dairy feed to go.—[J. D. Nicholls, 
Ohio. 





this book and keep 
Deere & Mansur Corn and Cotton Plant- 
ers, Disc Harrows and Hay Loaders 


No. 9 Hdge-drop Planters, Model B Disc™ 
Harrow—aingie and double—are the world’s 
best sellers, Gold medal winners at every 

Get Quality and service—vohn 





+>: CARE OF FOWLS. 











as your foundation. 
have! 


purposes. 


through. 


Gn 


You construct the foundation of 
your building of stone because you 
know. that nothing can affect stone 
—know that it will last forever. 

Now suppose your roof was made of the same everlasting stone 
What an everlasting, fire-proof roofing you'd 








ske the 


















Then why not put on a s/one roofing? J-M Asbestos Roofing is 
a light-weight, flexible roofing that is solid stone to all intents and 





is made of several sheets of Asbestos—sfone—securely cemented together 
with Trinidad Lake Asphalt—a mineral. 


It is a// mineral all the way 


Think what it would mean to you if your buildings were covered 
with J-M Asbestos Roofing, It would mean not only permanence and 
absolute security from leaks, no matter what the climate or weather ; but 
freedom from the cost and trouble of coating or re-graveling, and pesi- 


tive protection from sparks and burning embers. 


t would mean that 


your roofing would cost you less per year of use than any other roofing 


on the market. 


Your dealer has this roofing, or we'll sell you direct from our 
& 


nearest branch. 


Asbestos is a peculiar substance, and very interesting. Perhaps 
you'd like a sample so you can see what it's like, also our illus- 


trated Book No. 1425 


Mail your request /oday to our nearest Branch. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos 
and Magnesia Products 
. ch. Dene’ 


Boston Clev ndianapolis 
Buffalo Das = City 


ASEESTOS 


Los Angeles New Orleans 
Milwaukee New York 
Minneapolis Omaha 


Asbestos Roofings, Packings 


Pansburgh San Francises 
St. Lous 


For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Montreal, Maa. 


Toronto, Ont, 
1s909 


Que. Winnipeg, 


Vancouver, B.C. 





WHY INCUBATOR CHICKS DIE 


The peek entitled, the History of White Diarrhoea, or Why Incubator Chicks Die, will be 
sen 


absolutely free by return mail to anyone sendin 
This book can save you 
el trouble, the cause and tells of a cure. 


friends that use incubators. 
White Di 





free for the names. 
RAISALL BEMEDW ©O. -+- «+ -«- 


. . - - 


us the names of 6 to 8 of their 
100 this summer. It describes 
Book absolutely 


BLACKWELL, OKLA. 








That he calls 


~—READY FOR YOU 

Send a postal sure this time for 

Johnson's book—the best and big- 

gest ever in 36 years—hund: ft 
actual new photographs showing 


\ Old Trusty Incubators 


a Used by many hundreds of thousands 
of most successful poultry raisers. 











This Month Jim Rohan's 

TRY BULLETIN 
tells the latest facts of the year 
on how you can make the most 
money raising chickens. Get it. 








Today 
or Price now and save time. 


Belle City Incubator Company, Box 117 























the wortd aT art Price. 
of money beck 


best 
w iad 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box BL = m 





YOUR HENS 1 S127 2 25 Your 


with Poultry and Farmers 
and Fanciers will help many 


YOUR FARM force te" mors ores 
YOUR MONEY 


save more money ; tells things 
few, folks know on 


money with hens. Find 
about America’s Largest Line of incubators and 
and get six try chapters written by Robert Essex him- 


self--It’s all in our Free Catalog—Write today. Address 
Robert Essex Incabater Co., 93 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HURRY UP! To Be 
ent carpets SUCCESS 


new cus- 












Lalso want to tell you wir the Rauussts | 
is the sarser pur aad evaser maton, end § 


Every machine beoked 
if not perfect inevery way. Writetoday. J. 





PERFECTION SANITARY CIRCULAR 
METAL BROOD COOP 
which will 1a fife time: Phew 


are 1 lated, 
Rat, Mink. Weasel and 


A 
Perfection Metat 
Go. 
















SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK on 
Almanac for 1912 has 224 yor 4 
wee eeiietes ot fowks twas totiie It totts 

about chickens, pea, their care, diseas~ 
esand remedies. All about Imeubators, thels 

d their operation. aboat 

. and how to buildthem. It's en 


Re ee ee Lm 7 












GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
Book and calendar for 1912 contains 
jam Ae ee, 


sit stock and egus. itow to raise 
on 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 56, Rheoms, Pa 


am, 
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banks in Germany alone are doing the First national bank building, Chi- one will be out sometimes near} 
a business of upward of FIVE BIL- ¢ago0, is acting president of this new month’s production, if not lose mm. 
LION of dollars annually. Besides O°rsanization, and will be delighted to cow entirely. _ 


this, the co-operative land-mortgage *!¥° information desired. Water and Feed 
banks in Germany do a business ag- © 





























In the morning at 7 a m our cows 




































































































































isd th Peondico O Spat, ten. ss swattan mine sresating some billions of dollars, and aye ae pes yes ne are watered in their cement manzge;. A 
Trademark Registered. Kstablishea 1842. enable farmers to borrow mioney on ’ EY rh ciently while in the stall and are allowea to ee 
50 cents for six moatha, including peenee at present mortgage at 3% to 41%. Basis of not cit as big. divi. drink all they want. After this the _™ 
second-class rate. Canadian sifbscriptions, $1.50. These figures are for Germany Sound Business dends as do some  ”2'er '8 lett about 3 inches deep in B™ ° 
_EXPIBATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper alone. The same principles are em- other but more risky oe manger. The silage is immediately [J #8° 
¥ Bing Ay eee See De ae ee ployed in various ways in other con- lines of business, but returns upon rs Ty teen ayactormgs ares salted, and s 
eee in the auto ot ce tcosited, “In case of re. tinental countries. Some of these #8ricultural business can usually be that as the sons eentea a5 eee to ae 
meet Ae date 00 ete. or na alam us st one institutions~date back 150 years. The depended upon. Familiar evidence of comes very most var ig Nes W a feed 
DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue YTural credit banks date back about the truth of these remarks was afford- the cow has cleaned th _ non he 
nibs go a guest Te: 50 yours. Go reat has een theit Sys! quartets ainend at $1.90 poy gut, the Water is ‘again turned m, | to 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, please efficiency that their number, member- share upon ae cnaicent oF Bt of the ord After they have taken al they will, i ton, 
‘CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subecribes should be *hip and volume of business have in- reliable Orange Judd company For again leave 5 inches of water in the at § 
sure to-give their old aswell us their new address. creased more duri , manger and feed my hay into this, ‘§ pect 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sizty cents per agate line _ th 22 ng the past 10 many years — it has paid that re- pon watching the cows one will see A 
cit ines fo the iach) ech insertion ia "i years than in the previous 40 years. = 5 ge arm as quarter day comes that they always eat from the botton; ley i 
Se CUA IE a sneh smear be They do a bigger business and are ‘ound. Owned by its co-workers and getting the moist hay. It seems to be pan i 
Bis subscription lasts. thet no advertisement is al- equally as well managed as the so- a the farmers, this enterprize is 2 easier masticated, and where they have al 
fubscriber can safely do business with the “adver. Called great commercial banks of Apbes uWich if dueled to aetna Ping eaten the foddering of the hay the Manin 
“such aubaertber i aenaie’ weeding =. oom Europe. other industries, cannot fail to in water tpa1} gone again. -'Tiis-is the the | 
© gage Mgt oy es ¥ SS ee eens As soon as the Gronna resolution many of the pressing economic prob- ony Hope J the oase wit abow pe to wer 
between subscribers and responsible advertisers. To Passes the senate, letters should be lems of the day. water our milk in this section. natic 
take advantage of thi guarame, writin crmplaiNt Written in {ts behalf to Hon ~O. W. ioe Ri tee greetten scene fee 
from . y n evice, thinkin a of 
proots “of the, ‘swindle and los, and within “ap Underwood, _ chairman _ ways and The quest for domestic supply of my sone would Maas Sponge ati it rade 
ol ae ee Sale ee  soreraee ws means committee, Washington, D C, potash is becoming interesting. With was not before them .and knowing than 
ing to the advertiser he said: urging the house of representatives the experts on the trail that water is as essential as feed in alon 
curt ta our adv, in the old reliable American Agri- to promptly pass the resolution pro- The Potash of this important plant the production of milk I was willi: g ne é 
al wae a viding for a national commission on Supply food, President Taft to do anything in my power to sup- Ww 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers ‘arm finance. It can be secured in , asks congress to make a ply the water. But to my surprise, in is u 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 30. days, if everyone interested “will aw te protect from private exploita- watering cows they would not touch grov 
eg stlbinggyel cHicaso pull together. The successful li tion areas of potash such as recently the water in buckets, although it was tv, E 
| ego atibsongyoe Peeples Gas Building Py LOBE ae 4 ‘ ul appli- were discovered in southern Cali- fresh and came from the same source rows 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT. Editor echecicta Sep» rot to American fornia. as the water in the manger. After a reco 
Week Ending April 6, 1912 ai Ute will De worth more to the > short time the water in the buckets § gent 
ited States than any or all reforms Farmers are getting restive under would become stagnant and umfit for § inen 
Progress in Fa rm Finance of tariff, taxation or other political the growing dimensions of the leading ° USC. As a result after several trials | eart 
| issues, upon which people are now _. fertilizer companies. The "removed all the buckets from the § cuot 
| oa iether Zorwaté-ditw has been: ac- “all het up.” — America n agricultural stable. , onal 
b - @omplished. The finance committee eo _ chenwn Ne smal has just My feed ration is balanced impuch 2 in t 
qe has reported out favorably to the Spri i i voted to increase its capi. way that one ps a ae Pama ary & cow tive 
os y t pring opens with every prospect of talization from 32 to 50 millions pre- 0M her grain than he can dryher on ark 
ad United States senate the Gronna reso- a brilliant crop season. Wherever win- ferred, and from 20 to 50 millions of sreen clover. She will simply eat a! aan 
w lution(S J 75) for a national eommis- ter grains were sown COmmon stock. When this corporation She wants, lie down, rest, chew her saad 
is sion on farm finance. It is to consist Satisfactory in the United States, was originally formed, the preferred quid, and is ready to eat again. Ths con 
+ of three members, is to be appointed Crop Promise the plant is, coming Was supposed to represent tangible I consider very important in milk pro- nell 
by the president and its existence is to ae forward in better con- property, while the common was Guction. My ration is made up of cant 
#, be limited to one year. The commis- dition than for many years. Precipi- largely good will. To maintain prices eight kinds of grain, and of the fo!- Ja 
Li a a igen ade nad rabort pon tation of rain and snow since last au- on @ basis that will afford dividends lowing: Continental gluten, molasses nan 
| TEED conti Fic ececatiis inet inert: parr od been such .that the soil gen- upon $50,000,000 of common will im- feed, wheat feed, corn meal, hominy, pers 
i oh ' erally is now better supplied with. Pose a tax on the consumers of ferti- oil meal, cottonseed meal and unicorn He } 
a gage banking, and co-operative rural moisture than for many years. It has lizers under which they will become ~—4 mixed -ration. These are mixe he 
i i credits, which Have achieved such stu- been an old-fashioned winter, long increasingly restive. The farmer; like at home according to my roughag:. poe 
i pendous success in Europe. and cold at the north and west, cold. Other business men, is willing to pay. It is very important that one man ae: 
| This whole subject of farm finance “24 wet at the south, The crops of for what he buys a price that will af- should do all the feeding and shouid poh 
nad. of rural co-operation. has deen 1912 now enjoy better prospects than ford a reasonable margin of profit to ‘»ecome acquainted with every cow in The’ 
1 HH wider .consiéstation: throughout this wh pen Baacngetoe eae, Bent Pisa a ee ee _— aay a ee a hen _ aves pnt ae ‘ 
43 seen Cc Ss arise, yields w y o make a fair pro on wha ne Wi ake an ay itor ata 
4 week at the Nashville conference, be far above the average. General he produces. But he Late being im- profit. I use on an seneat about one whe 
| aa called for this special purpose. That industry is also more active, business Posed upon by artificially high prices. pound of grain to every 3% pounds of They 
iy conference is presided over by David is-picking up, the financial situation is. The feeling upon this subject is very milk. In this way the cows are fei St 
a Lubin, delegate of the United States improving. Altogether the prospects keen. \ to their full capacity and none ove:- by | 
‘3 to the international institute of agri- ®Te that business will be better during -° fed. The salt required in producins raph 
us ~ .eylture at Rome. It is being attended 1912 than in any recent presidential Reciprocity having been over- this flow of milk is-much more than aa 
Gi -Ginsiy. sabéheentaltve. Guriert “and year. Not even the froth of politics whelmingly rejected ‘by Canada, it is is generally supposed to be given. Ai wa 
iM others. The conference will probably oT laautie | ten aad Sain: Repeal Reci i ne er a pasa + deer Sue putes "ibe a Sar, , men 
a adopt 2 strong statement in favor of or the producton of crops. . RA wl Sita! i Yi gt amount, but is no more than-is rc- mer 
i the proposed national commission on o- its reciprocity law. The finance com- @Ui!red to keep the droppings the same oust 
cy farm finance, and should take definite With 75,000,000 acres of swamps im mittee has reported to the senate a @® UPON good pasture, and this must § CTR 
4 action for supporting a propaganda the United States, and double that measure for this purpose and it Re. Gone-to, produce: mis. at & protit. bb 
d for the education of American farm- whose productiv- Should be promptly enacted. The cows are allowed to remain quict eer 
Sy game seers Se ser SS - a OE ae Py 
4 The action of the conference will be Next Week creased 20% ° fi 4 “ 
; foliowed by the Southern commercial thorough aeaia: Sound Words in Cow Business pong aes pre millsing at 6.35. os nag 
ie congress at Nashville next week, April %8¢. isn’t it important that the second . me alr Row Raye tri adel Oe 
is 8 to 10. Meanwhile, it is amperative drainage congress, which meets in [From Page 515.] ape Ah: ig ag gee , l of h 
oe . , New Orleans April 10 to 18, 1912, be kickers, and there w I would much rather have a cull 
that every person who favors better We attended? This congress was or- we did not e was not one that cow and a good milker than a good field 
methods of farm finance should in- ganized last December in Chicago dur- that I Pent ee he prartaigg Ths cow and a poor milker, There is al- | you 
stantly write to one or both of the jing the annual meeting of the irriga-_ sold. mh ee ee fee Sees wo fe a ona | 
senators from his state (address them tion congress, and plans to work in The cow should be id SENAY A BOOS Mier sees bap i Pre 
agp provided with the cows. I have tried the milking J dow 
simply The Senate, Washington, D C,) harmony with this older organization. every comfort, and the first in thi ; 
At New Ort . e first in this machine to my satisfaction. If one § the 
e rleans a mode! bill for uni- line is the swing stanchion; then they wants to get the most out of a cow it in | 
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coul 






“to the following effect: . 
form state drainage laws will be of- should be provided with a nice, soft must be done in the old-fashione 


2 gt rea ees erate fered with the idea that after it has bed of 
nt resolution for a na c e idea tha er it has | of straw or shavings and be cur- , 
i . been tho I i ; way. In my stable there are seven 
commission on farm finance. Of n roughly considered it will be ried and brushed every day and kept” snijkers; one for every 10 cows. Twice 










~eourse. you know that co-opera- submitted to the legislatures of the with a nice sleek coat. The coat wil C 
tive rural credit, as developed im several states for action. A compre- tell more than anything else of ri it ~~ ee oe ae cows Cl 
ee Britiae aoe weveoneres hensive national drainage system will care the cow is getting. I have ‘vis- Rs fom Nese fe ant _ femich a 

5° a - be considered. If this can be adopted ited many stables this season where = peor yee stag ) 
oné has the most pounds of milk. In “Tt 







ern discovery which may be it will il 
-Hkened, as a factor in productien, will mean billions every year adde@ not one bit of bedding was used, and pis way every milker takes a personal 
to our public wealth, to say nothing plenty of straw going to waste on the interest in the dairy and is anxious t° 


to the discovery of steam.” We 
American farmers want to know of greatly improving conditions of ferm. I call it cruelty to animals to jaye his 10 cows outdo any other 10 











all about it and desire the pro- public health. Since this drainage put cows on a cement floor with no 
rki i le ife thus 
posed = atggerneyg Powe = rid congress is working with the irrigation bedding upon it. In such barns you seein alae tanmcnon eas that it is 
pone % congress, its influence will touch every find cows with big knees, callouses on regularity that counte in getting the 
aoa Save airiaty emphasised . pre- part of the United States. There is the gambrels and bunches at other ¢yj) fow of milk. They are on hand 
f ictus thie tremneniions success of the pacer np een it. Possibly places when they were in contact with promptly at 4 15 p m and 4.30 a m. 
e ssippi an issouri drainage this cold, hard floor. . * 

and do not vary 10 minutes from th f 





“agricultural co-operative banking in basins contain more swamp land than Health should be looked after ve i 
ry ction : 

Germany. In that one country, the any other section of the country, but closely. The first indications of sick- sr ae se Raa a my tee is PV er, 
total business done annually by these there are vast areas which need drain- ness will be noticed in the droppings, made to conform to: it. 
fnstitutions under the Raiffeisen sys- 78° eo vf Atlantic coast line, to and if noticed in time one can often 
Gin: exceed 500,000,000. The total say nothing more limited tracts in save a large doctor’s bill. I give such 
business rong 1910 in Germany by every other part of the country. If cows a drench of epsom salts or raw The Field Pea is rich in protein, and 

you are interested in the drainage of oil. I have done this many times and has a high phosphorus and potash 















the Schulze-Delitssch people’s banks swamp lands, you can hardly afford to brought the patient out before she content. Corn and peas may form it 
was about $3,250,000,000. Thus, these miss this congress at New Orleans had even shrunken on her mess of nearly half the concentrate ration for bees 

two classes of farmers’ co-operative next week. Mr Edmund T. Perkins of milk, . If this is not caught in time a dairy cow. Pent 
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Alfalfa as a Money Crop 


A newspaper man of Center county, 
pa, is making a success of alfalfa as 
a money crop. He has been mowing 
15 acres and has a still larger acre- 
age under way. He harvested 45 
tons in 1910, but not quite so much 
jn 1911. Unlike most alfalfa growers 
he depends upon other forage for 
feeding -his own stock and markets 
the alfalfa. The first carload sold 
from the 1911 crop brought $23 a 
ton, but the remainder is being held 
at $25, a price which the owner ex- 
pects to realize. 














A few farmers in Half Moon val- 
ley in Center county, Pa, have evolved 
an idea of their own in hors@ breed- 
ing. The plan consists in breeding 
animals, combining three-fourths of 
the blood of any good draft breed and 
one-fourth. bronco. In this combi- 
nation they feel that they get an ani- 
mal of god disposition and size, with 
some of the toughness of the bronco. 
This gives an animal of more spirit 
than is found in the draft breeds 
alone, and seems to please these Cen- 
ter county farmers. 

Where dent corn reigns supreme it 
is unusual to find a flint variety 
grown, but John Gray of Center coun- 
tv, Pa, has a good word for the eight- 
rowed yellow flint. He does not 
recommend it to take the place of the 


dent varieties, but to supplement 
them. He likes it particularly for 
early feeding and thinks that its 
suckering habit, with nearly every 
sucker producing an ear, as.it does 
in that latitude, renders it produc- 
tive enough to compete with the dent 


varieties, while at the same time pro- 
















ducing a fodder of much better qual- 
ity. His view may afford a grain of 
consolation to the northern man who 
may be regretting the fact that he 
cannot mature the dent varieties. 
James Eves of Center county, Pa, 
has a right to claim that he knows 
how to feed pigs to make them grow. 
He has a half dozen barrows farrowed 


the last of July, which in early De- 
cember exceeded 150 pounds in 
weight. They have never been out- 


side their pen since they were weaned. 
Their feed consists of a small amount 
of ground grain fed in a slop, and 
whole corn fed three times a day. 
They are a good example of what 
may be accomplished in rapid growth 
by pen feeding when animals are 
rapidly pushed. Mr Eves started with 
a farm so poor that in the beginnig 
his best fields yielded only 25 bushels 
of ears corn to the acre. Improve- 
ment was begun by the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers coupled with thor- 


ough tillage. The past season his 
corn yielded 125 bushels an acre, 


while the crop in an adjoining field 
belonging to a neighbor, on land 
which he considers naturally as good 
he estimates at not over 80 bushels 
and that of another near-by neighbor 
at not over-@0 bushels. The differente 
he attributed to the greater amounts 
of harrowing and rolling given to his 
field before planting. He says that a 
young man without capital who must 
get his returns wholly from the farm 
should not expect to take a poor, run- 
down farm and build it up, while at 
the same time supporting a family, 
in fess than 20 years, though he 
added that with plenty of money he 
could easily build one up quickly. 


Chemist Fails to Tell Soil Food 


PROF F. W. TAYLOR, N H AGRI COL 





“I have recently bought a farm in 
he town of and wish to have my 
Soli analyzed so that I may know 
rhat kind of fertilizers to use. ‘Can 
(0a make the analysis for me? How 
much will it cost, and how much soll 
should I send?’ 

This is the substance of a great 
mary inquiries received from farmers 
fn all parts of the state. The object 
{ the inquiry is commendable, since 
very farmer ought to know as nearly 
aS possible what the fertilizer require- 
merts of his soil are. Much money is 
Weli expended in the purchase of fer- 
lilizers, but there is much expended, 
too, in such a way thatthe maximum 
veturns are not secured. 

[t is a popular idea and one which 
Vas taught not many years ago that 
the chemist can take a sample of soil, 
analyze it, and tell just what kind and 
amount of fertilizer should -be used. 
Se many experiments have been tried 
in ‘this matter, however, during the 

_ 
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past few years that a chemical analy- 
sis of a soil is no longer considered 
a safe guide for its fertilization. 
Plant food exists in the soil in both 
available and unavailable forms, and 
.While the chemist can tell very ac- 
curately the total amount of plant 
food which a given soil contains, he 
can tell little or nothing about what 
proportion of this food is or will be- 
come availablé for the plant under 
average seasonal conditions. The 
plant’s methods of finding and deter- 
mining what food is soluable and 
available for it are much more deli- 
cate and aceurate than those of th 
chemist. 

It should also be noted in this connec- 
tion that the great difference in com- 
position which was formerly supposed 
to exist between different kinds of 
soils has been largely disproven. In 
fact, it has been found that all soils 
outide of the semiarid regions, with 
the possible exception of the pure 
sand types, have approximately the 
same natural chemical composition 
under similar climatic conditions. 
We are, therefore, gradually discard- 
ing the idea of using the needs of a 
particular soil as a basis for fer- 
tilization and are taking up the 
needs of particular plants as this 
basis. 

Other factors which are of more 
importance than chemical composition 
concerning the fertilization of a soil 
are its drainage, its content of organic 
matter and manure, its previous 
treatment and crops, and whether 
heavy clay or light sand. 





Favors Commercial Spray—I think 
the writer of an article on spraying 
in your issue of February 17 is mis- 
taken with respect_to the advantages 
of using ‘homemade lime-sulphur; 
otherwise why should some of our 
largest fruit growers in this section 
allow their steam plants to lie idle 
and buy a car to a car and a half of 
commercial lime-sulphur. At first I 
was told very plainly that I was 
wrong and that growers could make 
their solutions for less than $3 a bar- 
rel. Therefore why pay double? I 
am not a dealer and have no ax to 
grind. Fruit growers must look at 
both sides of the matter ‘and not as 
do many farmers, only at the side 
that appeals to them or because some- 
one else follows that practice. I 
would not buy commercial lime-sul- 
phur at $8 to $10 a barrel. The mix- 
ture is not worth that price, but the 
lower the manufacturer can make the 
stuff, the more will be sold.—[A. E. 
Bell, Ulster County, N Y. 





Tar and Feathers don’t go well to- 
gether. If corn is dipped in tar crows 
won’t touch it. Thus, in nature, can 
tar and feathers be kept in their prop- 
er places. 








SHE QUIT COFFEE 
And Much Good Came from It 





It is hard to believe that coffee 
will put a person in such a condition 
as it did a woman of Apple Creek, O. 
She tells her own story: 

“I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it 
so well I would not quit drinking it, 
even if it took my life, but I was a 
miserable sufferer from heart trouble 
and nervous prostration for four years. 


“I was scarcely able to be around at 
all. Had no energy and did not care 
for anything. Was emaciated and had 
a constant pain around my heart until 
I thought I could not endure it. [I 
felt as though I was liable to die any 
time. 


“Frequently I had nervous chilis 
and the least excitement would drive 
sleep away, and any little noise would 
upset me terribly. I was gradually 
getting werse until finally, one day, 
it came over me and I asked myself 
what is the use of being sick all the 
time and buying medicine so that I 
could indulge myself in coffee? 


“So I thought I would see if I could 
quit drinking coffee, and got some 
Postum to help me quit. I made it 
strictly according to directions and I 
want to tell you that change was the 
greatest step in my life. It was easy 
to quit coffee because I had the 
Postum which I like better than I 
liked the old coffee. One by one the 
old troubles left, until now I am in 


splendid health, nerves steady, heart 
all right and the pain. all gone. Never 
have any more nervous chills, don’t 


take any medicine, can do all my 
housework and have done a great deal 
besides. 

“My sister-in-law, who visited me 
this summer, had been an invalid for 
some time, much as I was. I got her 
to quit coffee and drink Postum. 
She gained five pounds in three 
weeks, and I never saw such a change 
in anyone’s health.” 


“There’s a reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. 


They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 








We refer to the two leadi 
20 H. P. Runabout. 


“LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE 


Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 





. O. B. Detroit, includin: ip indshicid lamps and generator, 
£0 Tree soceds forward sa revere siding gears Pow yunder 
tach stroke. iy magneto, 106-inch wheel base, x 34-inch tires. 




















an. esr 


Two. cars whose name 
is your guarantee 


Hupmobiles—the 
Car, and the 






Each a feature for the equal of which you must 
£0 beyond Hupmobile price. ‘ 





me ° And a full floating rear axle of especially strong 
Both of the same engineering construction. . 
ekili the same shop organization that the werld over, testi- 
originated the Hupmobile. fy to the worth and serviceability, the 
Both incorporating elements of value sot 7.0 the! 04 
found elsewhere at the price or ” It, too, has a unit power plant; multiple disc 
best construction of its particular type. All the power you will ever need or want 
"32," with its cylinders cast _‘**4 0 sare. ' ~ 
in one , its three bearing crank shaft, If you are in the market for a touring car 
= one apes valves—a around $900, erates 
or ©° car, . 
and 4 get tn tench with the Hup- 
ness absolute silence, mobile dealer. 
gepteety dust-and oil- 
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Three-speed tranamission 
jecge enough for a 46 
H.P. car. 


other 


















cars of their prices. 


Write for complete cate 
log. 


Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750 
F. O. B. Detroit, with same plant that took the world touring car around the worid—four cytis- 
20 H. P., with windshield, and 
pg a a I 
©@ rears deck, $850. 


























eggs as well a on breeding and feeding. 


Poultry Production 


By M. G. KAINS 
Poultry Editor Orange Judd Weeklies 


HIS book shows how poultry can be madeé 


more profitable. Ample dis 


cussion is given 


* to practical breeding, selection, and improve- 


ment of business poultry, feeding 
market, for eggs, etc. 


for growth, for 


From cover to cover the book is written with 
the one aim of aiding the poultry raiser to make the most money from the 
farm flock; hence special emphasis is laid on marketing both poultry and 


In short, the vo 


lume is intended 


as a guide in the hands of actual farmers rather than feather fanciers. 


The essential features of so-called systems of 
Philo, Corning, Rhode Island egg farming, South 


ultry 


raising, such as 


hore soft rooster rais- 


ing, and co-operative buying and selling of poultry supplies and products, 
are presented so the reader may know and adopt such leading practices of 


the poultry world as may fit his conditions. 


Improved methods of hatch- 


ing and rearing are discussed clearly and concisely as are other important 
topics, such as the location of yards, houses, fixtures, and handy devices, 
business breeds, maintaining health in the flock, fattening ducks, geese, 
turkeys, guineas, fowls, etc. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


This book contains 288 pages, is 
bound in green vellum cloth, li 


brary 
6x78 tacien. printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in 


edition was prepared 
connection with a subscrip’ 


with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 


315 Fourth Ave, - - - - 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New Y 


It is given with a subscription—not 
ally for out sdbscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever 
tion offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition se’ 


ork, N. Y. 
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‘NEW YORK EDITION 
‘This edition of American Agriculturist 
is devoted to the interests of our big Em- 
pire state famil It is edited and 
printed solely in the interest of New 
York agriculture. To make it better 
than ever is my earnest wish,eand I ask 
you to join hands in making it so. ~ Use 
these pages freely for farm news, for 
discussing local farm problems, for in- 
terchange of opinions on farm practice, 
Not only do this, but write me frequent- 
ly. Tell me about the features that are 
most interesting and helpful; suggest 
ways of improvement as they occur to 
you, and send in accounts of agricul- 
tural grange and club meetings, of sales 
and co-operative successes, of crop con- 
ditions and prices; anything, in fact, that 
reveals farm activity. We want to boost 
agriculture in New York; by all work- 
ing together we cai make things hum. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


News from State Capital 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





The state agricultural department 
will continue this spring the fight to 
keep out of New York the gypsy and 
brown-tail moths. Last fall’ an ex- 
tensive infestation of the brown-tail 
moth was found at Adams, Mass, 
which is just beyond the state line, 
but the pests were carefully cleaned 
up and destroyed by the Massachu- 
setts authorities. The moths were 
also discovered at Lenox and Stock- 
bridge, Mass, and were destroyed as 
far as possible. The presence of 
these pernicious insects so close to 

- the New York line causes the great- 
est apprehension. It is of exceeding 
importance that every effort be made 
to see that the insects do not get es- 
tablished in this state. During the 
past few. months inspectors of the 
state agricultural department have 
been carefully scouting the highways 
of the eastern line of the state, in- 
cluding Long Island, but failed to dis- 
cover any signs of the dreaded in- 


sects, 

Fifty transportation companies have 
been directed to notify the state de- 
partment of the shipment of. any 
nursery stock are also requested to 
make like reports. The law empowers 
the commissioner of agriculture to 
destroy all infected stock. 

Assemblyman Thomas B. Wilson of 
Ontario county is greatly pleased 
over the fact that his permissive for- 
estation bill became a law by the 
signature of the governor. Mr Wil- 
son says that under similar conditions 
as are proposed by his law all the 
expenses of certain communities in 
Germany are paid. His law provides 
that the governing board of a county, 
town or village may, after public 
hearings, severally acquire for the 
county, town or village, by purchase 
or condemnation, lands for forestry 
development purposes, and may issue 
bonds therefor. The lands thus ac- 
quired, which will be lands not under 
cultivation, may be sold or leased 
upon resolution of two-thirds vote of 
all the members of the governing 
body. Gov Dix has shown his appre- 
ciation of Mr Wils.n by reappointing 
him a trustee of the Cornell college of 
agriculture for the full term of five 
years. Mr Wilson is a successful 
farmer and fruit grower. 

During February the state agricul- 
tural department referred to the at- 
terney-general for prosecution 140 
eases of violation of the. agricultural 
laws. Of this number 94 related to 
dairy products, 36 to adulterated 1 ‘Ik, 
57 on account of the illegal sale of 
oleo and one on account of unclean 
milk cans. There were 24 violations 
relating to bob veal, violation of 
glanders and rabies quarantines. 
There were 21 violations of the pure 
food law and one violation in the sale 
of turpentine. The preponderance of 
the violations were in the district 
comprising New York city and Long 
Island. 

One of the important bills which 
was passed on adjournment day and 
awaits the governor’s action is one 
by Senator Frawley which appro- 
priates $300,000. for improvements 
and buildings at the state fair 
s  vunds in Syracuse. Another is the 
bill of Assemblyman Whitney appro- 
priating $200,000 to indemnify own- 
ers.of cattle which were destroyed 
under the law to prevent the spread 
of tuberculosis. The agricultural de- 
partment has accumulated claims for 
nearly the entire amount of the ap- 
propriation. The governor must now 
act on both bills. 


' Sound Talk in Farming 
Opportunities in agricuiture for voung 
men was the subject of a talk before 
a body of Albany young men recently, 
by Joseph Davis, superintenednt of the 
Mohausic hospital farm. He said that 
agriculture today possesses the essen- 
tials of other occupations and that it 
offers good remuneration, honor and 
enjoyment. Its special advantages are 
independence, sure returns, an oppor- 
tunity to make money and study. 
“Farming,” he said, “calls for greater 
eptimism today than at any other time 
in the history of the country because 
consumption has overtaken produc- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


tion, which fact is easily proved when 
we take into consideration that during 
the past year thousands of bushels of 
potatoes have been imported from 
Scotland and ‘Ireland into New York 
state. The area of tillable land has 
not increased and the population of 
many of the counties of New York 
state has actually decreased, although 
the total value of all farm land in the 
state has increased 35% in the last 
10 years, which is an evidence of an 
expansion to meet the increase in 
population,” - 

Mr Davis quoted several profitable 
farming instances, one being of a 
Tompkins county farmer who invested 
$10,000, and whose income, after de- 
ductions had been made for interest 
and labor, represented an annual 
salary of about $2802, A study of all 
the farms of Tompkins county reveal, 
he said, that about one-third of the 
farmers failed to ‘make laborers’ 
wages after expenses had been paid. 
Mr Davis emphasized the importance 
of a large organization in farming, 
whereby overhead charges are re- 
duced. In conclusion Mr Davis en- 
joined that “young men should not 
venture into practical farming unless 
they are equipped with.a thorough 
knowledge of the work they intend to 
pursue.” He believed that young men 
=" ay have at least $1000 to begin 
with. 





Lower. Sugar Prices—Weather in 
St Lawrence county continues cold 
with no sap thus far. Preparations 
for sugaring are active, however. 
Sugar makers are adding new buck- 
ets, tanks and evaporating outfits to 
their equipment. Hardware dealers 
report a far larger sale of this line 
of goods than in any preceding year. 
The price outlook for maple products 
is not as* good as at this time last 
year, Buyers are not offering con- 
tracts on sugar up to last year’s 
prices, and are showing even-less in- 
terest in syrup. 

Warren Co—Farmers are anxiously 
waiting for weather favorable to begin 
farm work. Roads are very bad. 
Cisterns and streams are well filled. 
Public sales are nearly over; good 
prices have usually been realized, 
Wheat looks fair. Good prices have 
been paid for grain all winter. Farm 
help is very scarce and good wages 
are being paid. Quite a number of 
farmers~here have boys from Rahway 
reformatory. Eggs are 19c p doz. 


Interested in Co-operation—The 
snow last week in Steuben Co af- 
forded the finest sleighing of the sea- 
son, Stock wintered well. Many are 
having to buy ‘hay at $20 p ton in the 
barn, Grain is high. Corn is $28 
p ton, bran $31, gluten $33. With fav- 
orable weather from now on grass 
and grain ought to start well. Much 
moving is being done, more than in 
years. With the exception of one or 
two sags the price of potatoes has 
been on the rise since harvest. Seed 
stock is now bringing $1.25 p bu at 
Rogersville station. It is reported 
that at Hornell as high as $1.53 has 
been paid. Nearly all lots of any 
size have been bought. Much inter- 
est has been shown in co-operation, 
and an organizer of the Growers 
and shippers’ exchange has done some 
work here with the ‘result that 21 
shares in the company have been 
taken and farmers expect to get or- 
ganized and transact part of their own 
business in the fall. Hetp is scarce 
and wages are high, 

Tompkins Co—The recent snow was 
the heaviest of the season. Farmers 
have been quite busy preparing sum- 
mer’s wood and drawing hay to the 
station. More venders in this sec- 
tion than usual. Household goods and 
farming implements sell very cheap, 
cattle and horses quite high. Mr 
Thorp sold a herd of Holstein cows, 
27 to 28 head, for Mr Pearsall; the 
highest brought $197.50, Farmers 
near Trumansburg have pledged 200 
acres to Brow cabbage for a sauer- 
kraut plant which will be established 
near the depot. Stock is coming 
through the winter in-good condition. 
‘Hay is $16 to $18 p ton, eggs 20 to 
22c p doz, butter 25 to 28c p lb, pota- 
toes $1 p bu. There is much moving 
this spring. 

Jefferson Co—Frank Baumert of 
N Y was in town last week looking 
after the interests of the F. X. Bau- 
mert milk company. This company 
advanced the fixed price for milk for 
Feb and first half of Mar 10c p 100, 
and last half of Mar 20c, making it 
$1.55 for the last half. It wiN pay 
$1.25 for Apr milk. The plant is get- 
ting about 18,000 Ibs a day. C. M. 
Haun .and “N. 8S. Beebe have--sold 
nearly all of the 2S horses they pur- 
chased-in Missouri. Ralph Hibbard 
of Cloverdale bee and poultry ranch 
of Evans Millis has offered a cup at 
the next Watertown poultry show to 
be competed for by people who buy 
birds or raise birds from eggs pur- 
chased from him. H. L. Lawton has 
a fine Barred Rock cockerel which 
he bought of Fred Howland at Black 
River. Milton Doxtater’s flock of 
White Leghorns and Wyandottes is 
making a fine egg record. P. D. Hel- 
mer shipped stock Saturday, paying 
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for calves Te p lb, hogs *#c. Butter 
is 30c p Ib, eggs 20 to 25c p doz, A 
good. many farmers are feeding their 
cows oil meal with good results.” Po- 
tatoes are very scarce at $1.25 to $1.50 
p bu. 

Otsego Co—Agricultural train was 
at Oneonta Apr 8 at 1.30 to 10.30 p m, 
instead ‘of the day before, as at first 
reported. One feed deater is adver- 
tising cottonseed bran at $19 p ton. 
Tt is a new feed in this’ section. 
Tabor and Root creameries each paid 
32c p Ib for Feb butter fat, with 
average for milk $1.64 and 1.336 re- 
spectively p 100. Borden's price was 
$1.80 p 100. In some places Bordens 
pay 5c p 100 extra for milk testing 
above a certain per cent. Dissatis- 
faction is felt where‘it is not paid. 


Greene Co—Owing to recent heavy 
fall of snow and continued cold 
weather spring work is very back- 
ward, Farmers have secured their 
help for the ceming season. Farmers’ 
institute. held at Catskill Mar 26 to 
27 was well attended, with a great 
deal of interest on the part of farm- 
ers, every one of whom took home 
some helpful suggestions. Instructors 
were well chosen and had at hand 
a fund of practical and_ scientific 
knowledge. Mr Edward Van Alstyne 
was a fine example of a practical, pro- 
gressive farmer, while Dr E. P. Felt 
gave helpful statistics on the control 
of insect pests. Demonstrations were 
given on orchard spraying, a very 
appropriate subject, as Greene Co is 
a large orchard-growing section. The 
homemakers’ session was well at- 
tended by the farmers’ wives and 
women from the village. D. J. Hamm, 
local correspondent, was untiring in 
his efforts to make all comfortable. 
Jared Van Wagenen, conductor of the 
institute, did his part very ably. 

Madison Co—The sentiment here 
has been for years strongly in favor 
of effective highway legislation, and 
through the agitation and work of the 
state highway dept and the various 
highway assns a gradual improvement 
of road conditions is being brought 
about. Surveys are being made for a 
state road running in an easterly and 
westerly direction through the county 
and contracts for its construction will 
soon be made. Plenty of good road 
material is near at hand and it is ex- 
pected that work will begin as soon as 
weather conditions will permit. There 
is a great desire on the part of farm- 
ers for a quick means of transit of 
farm products to the cities during the 
summer season. State roads with 
motor trucks: will make this possible. 
Very little fall plowing was done in 
Madison Co and this will mean a 
hustling time this spring. 


Putnam Co—Roads are terrible. 
Auctions are nearly an everyday oc- 
currence. Cows sell high. -Potatoes 
are very scarce and retail at 45c p 
pk. Feed of all kinds is very high. 
Many farmers are short of hay. Ten- 
ants are changing farms, 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Apr 1—Last 
week after Monday there was a rather 
slow trade, prices declined 10c on 
steers, 5@10c on bulls and 10@15c on 
cows, the whole market closing heavy 
at the decline. Barnyard calves were 
almost nominal, no westerns were of- 
fered. The selling range for the week 
was: 





Steers $5.25@8, bulls 3@6, cows 
2@6.12, veals 4@11, barnyard and fed 
calves 83@5, Ind do 4.75@5.50. 

Today there were 30 cars of cattle 
and 5660 calves on sale. Beeves were 
slow and market dragged to the close 
with prices weak to 10c lower and 
the yards not quite cleared. Calves 
were in heavy supply and prices 
dropped 75c@$1, but with a good de- 
mand the pens were cleared. Steers 
averaging 915 to 1305 lbs sold at the 
range of 4.60@7.80 p 100 Ibs, including 
7 cars of Pa do, 990 to 1304 lbs, 6.50@ 
7.80, 6 cars Va do, 915 to 1168 lbs, 
4.60@7.40, 1 car Ohio do, 1193 Ibs, 
7.65, 1 car Md do, 1180 Ibs, 6.90. Bulls 
sold . at 8.75@6.25, cows  2.25@5.50, 
veals. 5@ 10.25. 

Sheep were in very limited receipt 
all last week and prices held strong. 
Lambs on light supply and higher 
prices in other marhets advanced 
here 25@40c, closing weak, The sell- 
ing range for the week was: Sheep 
$3 @6, lambs 5.50@8.80, yearlings 5.50 
@7.25. Today there wére 13 cars of 
stock on sale. Sheep were steady and 
in moderate demand, lambs 15@20c 
lower, but nearly all-the offerings 
were taken. Common to choice sheep 
(ewes sold at 4.50@6 p 100 Ibs, culls 
and bucks 4@4.50, prime wethers 6.50, 
lambs 6@8.60. Top price of Mich and 
N Y lambs 8.60, Ohio do 8, Ind do 
tae . 

Hogs advanced after Monday of last 
week 15@25c, closing strong. Today 
there were about 10 cars of N Y and 
Pa hogs on sale. Light to heavy sold 
at the range of $8.20@8.45 p 100 Ibs 
general sales 8.20@8.30, pigs 6.75@8 
for poor to choice, 


The Horse Market 


There was .a- good. demand. for 
horses last week, Fs aca were geher- 
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Choice heavy drafters 
8350 @ 400 head, chunks, 1100 to 
1300 Ibs, @ 275, good, sound,. sec- 
ond-hand general purpose. horses 1() 
@ 200. 

«At Pittsburg, highest quotation 0) 
beef cattle last Monday was 7.80 p 100 
lbs, which is slightly lower ‘than 
week ago. Receipts of beef cattle 
numbered 125 cars. Medium to good 
1200 to 1300-Ib steers 7.10@7.50, tidy 
1050 to 1150-Ib steers 6.75@7,15, fair 
to medium 1000 to 1100-Ib steers 6 
@6,65, fair 900 to 1000-Ib steers 5.8: 
@6.25, rough, half-fat steers 5@6, 
cows 2°50@5.25. Receipts of. calves 
were 1100 head, selling at 6.50@9.5u. 
The hog market is rather heavy and 
slow Monday, +45 double decks ar- 
riving. Heavy weights sold at $8.30@ 
8.35, medium weights and heavy 
Yorkers. 835, light Yorkers 7.80 
@8.10, pigs 7.200@7.0. About 30) 
double decks of sheep and 
lambs arrivéd on a strong market 
Monday. Strong wooled -sheep &54@ 
%.25, lambs 5.50@8.2h, clipped shee) 
2.50@5.50, lambs 4@ 7.25. 3 


At Buffalo, the. beef cattle market 
was slow last Monday, 4500 head _ ar- 
riving. Prices in general were lower 
Prime steers sold at $7:.25@8 p- 1 
lbs,. shipping steers 6.35@7.25, butcher 
steers 5.50@G6.80, heifers 4@5.90, cows 
53.50@5.40, bulls 3@5.50, milch cows 
20@60 ea. Calves number 2000 head 
The market was active and price 
range 5.50@9.25. All told arrivals of 
sheep and lambs Monday were 19,000 
head, Sheep were steady at 3@6.40, 
lambs 7@8.40. Hogs numbered 12.- 
790 head; market active and higher. 
Yorkers 8.15@8.35 p 100 Ibs, pigs 7.75 
heavies 8.30@8.40, roughs 7@7.40. 
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TOBACCO | 
Sowing Sprouted Seed 


M, C. BRADFORD, ADAMS COUNTY, 0 








As the season is backward and 
rainy, the grower of burley tobacco 
will have to sprout seed before sow- 
ing, to insure early plants, I have 
sown sprouted seed for several years 
and met with great success. Beds 
should always be kept moist after 
sowing. I use well rotted wood, sifted 
in which to start the seed, keeping it 
Warm and dampened with warm 
water. As soon as the seed begins 
to show white, it is time to sow in 
the beds. 

The first thing to be considered in 
preparing for a crop of tobacco is the 
burning of seed beds. The soil should 
be of the richest, and new ground is 
preferred because there are less 
weeds and “bugs. If old ground is 
used, it should be plowed in the fall 
and manured well. I occasionally use 
liquid manure, but if the plants are 
of any size they shouldbe sprinkled 
with ciear water immediately to wash 
the plants-down and prevent scalding. 

Too much care cannot be taken in 
preparing the bed for a thorough dig- 
ging and pulverizing to a depth of 
4 or 5 inches. Rake the soil well, 
and use one teaspoonful of seed to a 
bed 60 by 75 feet long and 6 feet wide. 
I mix seed with sifted wood or fer- 
tilizer, sowing over the’ bed several! 
times, Rake in the seed lightly with 
a fine tooth rake, going around the 
bed; then rake lightly across. Do no! 
push or pull rake or you will bunch 
the seed. If the bed is dry enough. 
tramp or pat down the surface. I! 
use a piece of plank 3 feet long by % 
or 10 inches wide, with a piece of 
sapling nailed to it for a handle. If 
beds freeze loose or crust, I tramp 
them down*‘again. When dry enough 
this helps to hold moisture. 

I use two widths of canvas. This 
makes it more convenient in weeding 
and pulling plants. I have all my 
canvas made 30 feet long by 6 feet 
wide for convenience in burning beds 
The bed should be boxed up tight with 
plank 6 inches wide, with 2 or 4 
inches of dirt pressed firmly at the 
foot of the sideboards: Drive a few 
stakes lengthwise of the bed on which 
to tack a wire or lath. Tack on the 
canvas, drawing it down over the 
edge sufficiently. 

T have found it pays “to cultivate 
tobacco deep while the plants are 
small and then shallow later. I 
raised 2000 pounds to the acre last 
season and -plowed the ground but 
oncé. Too many cultivate shallow at 
first,. thus aliowing the roots to extend 
out across the middle of the row. The 
next time they cultivate they stir the 
soil deeper and this cuts off many of 
the roots. 





I have no use for an experiment 
where I have to count, weigh or 
measure. I want the test so apparent 
that I will not haye to count, weigh 
or measure a thing in order to know 
if it is any good to me. I want it 
very decided in all experiments ! 


-make myself.—[{B. J. Case, Wayne 
County,NY . | 





















Double Levers For 
Rolling Land and 


Absolute control of this great Hilis 
harrow on any kind of ground, 
1, hilly, rolling. Double levers 


e wide range of adjustment— 
ke it easy to secure best work. 


CHICOPEE 


Disc HARROW 


ba. many other valuable features.—End buffers 
gangs equalize the side thrust and remove the 
strain om box and bangers, lessening wear and 
reducing Graft, The position of Pole gives good 
at clearance with direct draft from the axle. 

T feet operate the scrapers. Furnished with 
front wheel trucksand without poie when ordered. 
A with fall or cut-ont discs. Por prices and new ¢ 
talogue showing “TheChicopee Line.” Write 


BELCHER & Box 120 
TAYLOR A. T. 
COMPANY 
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Yes, it’s yours free. A fine har- 
ness leather halter positively and abso- 
lutely free. A Ful-Valu halter—the 
best on earth—free on our amazing 
offer. We want every horseowner to know 
the kindof leather we use in making Ful- 
Valu halters as well as Ful-Valu harness. 
Vrite for particulars today. 


Have You Horses? 


Every owner of horses should 
write today for this magnificent, free 
Ful-Valu harness’ leather halter. 
Guaranteed for one full year. Think of 
guaranteed harness! Every strap and every 
piece in Ful-Vaiu harness is guaranteed for 
one full year. This sensational free offer is 
made for a very limited time only. You certain! 
can use @ fine leather halter, and now you can get it 
free on introductory offer. We will also send 
you free some new Information 
that every horse owner should denow. Write direct 
to the factory. Send your mame and address and 
get catalog and all particulars. Write t while we are 
giving awe these fine leather halters on rest intro- 


LINDSAY MFG.CO., Dept. 3328, Titusville, Pa. 
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Tioga 
last week. “Wheat and rye went into 
winter quarters in fine condition, but 
as the ground has been frozen during 
the winter, a situation that continues 
at the present: time, their present con- 
Farmers are 
drawing logs to Kinney & MeNeil’s 
sawmill, Potatoes are nearly all sold. 
Present price for food potatoes is $1.15 
p bu, seed $1.25, hay S18 at press, 
eggs 18c p doz. Farmers’ institute at 
Apalachian was attended by 800 at 
various sessions. It was under the 
supervision of D. P. Witter, assisted 


by John H. Barron of Binghamton, 
J. G, Curtis of Rochester, William 
Hotalin of Kinderhook, Mrs Della 


Johns-of Worcester and A. J. Merrell 
of the state dept of education. Teach- 
ers of Nichols. and Owego dismissed 
schools and attended. The high price 
of potatoes will induce the planting 
of large areas, reversing the old ad- 
vice to “plant them when they are 
cheap and sell them when they are 
dear.” Stock of all kinds wintered in 
fine condition. 

Montgomery Co—Peter Vrooman 
sold his ’11 crop of hay to C. H. Fisher 
& Co, hay dealers of Gloversville, for 
$22 p ton. This company ‘has rented 
the large brick building on the corner 
of Main and Center streets, in Fonda, 
for storage purposes. Potatoes are in 
short supply. Corn is S0c p bu, oats 
65c. Many auctions have been held. 
Horses and cows are high. 
are in bad condition. Ice 8 ft thick 
in Mohawk river. 


Chenango Co—March had the heav- 
iest snowfall of winter. Sugaring is 
well under way. Cloverdale dairy 
company of N Y has purchased plant 
of Dairy products company at Afton 
and began taking in milk Apr 1 
at Borden prices and paying twice a 
month. Meadows did not thaw out 
all winter. Five cars of chemicals 
were sold here this spring and two 
cars lime. D & H instruction train 
was through here Apr 2. AN 

Maple Sugar in Steuben—Farmers 
are tapping sugar trees. Potatoes are 
nearly all sold; seed stock sells for 
$1.10 to $1.15 p bu. Hay is $23 p ton, 
butter 3ic p Ib, cloverseed $15 p bu, 
timothy $7. to $8. Hired help is 
more -plentiful, but wages very high. 


Columbia Co—The heaviest snowfall 
at one time of the winter came Mar 
20. Frost was going out fast, and 
roads were drying up finely before this 
storm. Cows are very high, good ones 
selling as high as $85 to $90. A few 
bluebirds and robins were seen last 


week, Potatoes retail at 40c p pk at é 


stores. Eggs are 20c p doz, butter 30c 
p lb, corn 90c p bu. Borden's prices 
for summer months are the same as 
last year’s. 

Schenectady Co—Winter has been 
long and severe and the frost is in 
deeper than usual. There is some 
activity in real estate. Not many 
auctions have been held. Some are 
going out of the milk business who 
have been in it for years; this makes 
more cows for sale than usual. A 
large amount of hay has been drawn 
to Schenectady during the winter, the 
roads having been favorable. Some 
dealers are contracting for hay not 
to be drawn until about June. The 
price of eggs and butter have been 
satisfactory. Most every farmer has 
a separator. The demand for oats 
straw has been large on account of 
the short hay crop. Many farmers are 
obliged to buy fodder. 


Labor Bureau—The state com of 


agri has opened a bureau for supply- 
ing free of charge agri laborers to 
farmers, fruit growers and dairymen, 
at 710 Mutual Life building, Buffalo, 


N Y¥. Those in need of farm laborers 
should state their wants at that ad- 
dress. The success of the farm bureau 
in the dept of agri at Albany has been 
assured, as more than 5000. laborers 
have been placed on farms during the 
past year. 

Will Reduce Herds—Hay in Che- 
nango is scarce and seils at $20 p ton. 
A good many will reduce their stock 
to such a number as may be kept on 
the farm. Oats are 7c p bu, corn 
90c, buckwheat SOc, potatoes $1, beans 
$4, butter 32c¢ p Ib, cheese 20c. No 
plowing done as yet. Sugar making is 
going on, 

St Lawrence. Co—G. L. Ketchum 
has his new skimming station at Deer 
liver completed. © Other improve- 
ments to be made in this locality this 
season are: George Hanley, a large 
modern barn; John Marsh, large ad- 
dition to barn and modern roof; J. H. 
Knowlton on Wright farm in Hop- 
kinton, assembling and rearranging 
several barns to form one larger up- 
to-date structures. It looks as 
though March would fhass and no 
sugaring. Farmers. are still busy 
hauling mantre, lumber, fuel, ete, 
Very few tenants are changing places 
this spring. Several farm auctions of 
stock, ete, have been held. Cows sell 
from $40 to $60 and some even niges 
er, two-year-olds to freshen soan 
to $45. Hay is from $15 to $1S p ton. 
Much hay has been pressed this win- 
ter and marketed for $158 at car, 


¢ 


©Go—Nearly a foot of snow fell 


Roads |} 
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‘STUDEBAKER HUBS will last till doomsday. 

Made of the strongest, toughest, closest grain 
wood we can find, soaked in boiled linseed oil to 
protect their surface, air dryed for years to 
tnoroughly season them—finally treated by a secret sealing 
fluid that tightens and toughens every fibre and makes them 
fabsolutely weather-resisting. 

Studebaker hubs never check nor split. Neither hard usage nor 
hard weathereverleaveascar. The hub bands never break or come loose, 
because they are electrically welded and shrunk on by hydraulic pressure. 

We make all metal parts, including skeins, that go into a Studebaker 
wagon and we know they are right. We test chemically the material 

,when we buy it and again test the finished parts to make sure that they 
are absolutely perfect. Nothing is left to chance in Studebaker—that’s 
why we guarantee Studebaker products. 

Insist upon getting a genuine Studebaker. 

Don’t take another wagon represented baker Corporation 
to be *‘just as good.”” Ask our dealer The Stude Ind 
or send for catalog. South Bead, Ind. 


























































Rubber Roofing {i 


ONE-PLY «+++ Weighs 35 ibs., 108 











TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’-and retailers’ profit. These 
special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


















Less than 2‘kc per 


for five years will not only bay an 8’ Goodhue Windmill 

and 80° Steel Tower, but will pay for all your pum 

buy all your repairs, and furnish you with a new mil and 

tower if yours is destroyed within five years by cycione, 

tomado, rcn-away teame or any Other vause except 

willful abuse or neglect. 

You cannot even pump your water for that sum fn any 

other way. The time you lose starting and on 

your engine will amount to mors than that. You « 4 
cannot afford to use apy other power 
Dumping. 

@re strong, durable and safe, are self 


close governing and will get the most power 
Of any wind. rite us to-day for our catalogue 
and the details of our really remarkable propo- 


ition. Del 4 bs 
WINDMILLS 4prurton urace tetas bees 


























































Elkhart Vehicles a. Harness 


have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success. 
We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 
, satisfaction and to save you money. 
showsallstyles of pleasure vehi- 
cles and S, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
and harness. 
May we send you large catalog? 
We also make the “‘Prati-Forty’’ 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 



















BeSuretoSay “2.7225 [Saw Your Adv 





fm this journal. Our advertisers like to know which-paper they get the most orders from, 
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THE c-ychagenal oF THE HOUSE 


| A Valuable Book 


on Silage 
and the Building of 


Silos 


(Yours for the Asking) 


We'll gladly send 
this book of nearly 90 
pages of practical 
information to any 
farmer who has stock 
to feed. 


It tells clearly and thoroughly how to make good 
silage and how to feed it; its beneficial effect upon 
growing cattle and upon the milk flow; how much 
cheaper it is than dry fodder. The book tells also 
how to build a concrete silo, how large to make it, 
where to locate it, how to fill it, how much it will 
cost, with detail plans and directions for doing every 
part of the work, with or without a contractor. 
If properly built of clean sand and gravel and UNIVERSAL 


Portland Cement, the silo will last forever, be fireproof, rat 
proof, leak proof, and cost practically nothing for upkeep. 


Ask our nearest office for this 
interesting booklet, ““Gomcrete Silos ”’ 
Sent you without charge. 


UNIVERSAL 


CHICAGO 
72 West Adains St. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


PITTSBURGH 
Frick Building 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bank Building 


Annual Output 48,000,000 Sacks 


oS 


SICENTURY 
Ready Mixed Paint 


as 





Guaranteed For Ten Years 
CENTURY HOUSE PAINT. in |< ny oer 31 20 


Any Color. Terms cash, + - 
CENTURY BARN PAINT, 


FREIGHT PAID th “oracrs of si gations 


.D., &. D. M., Tex., Okla, 
Belivercd peice Beis ag Bg 
ities oes Samet Getar ome 
from this~ adve: en. 

funded. We er you 


ia i1-gal, cans, 
Red, Green and Gray. Terma cash, Per Gallon, 
Rocky Mountains 


st Ala Tans Ga, and Fla 0 
per 


geo aren 


‘Nat comoney fe 


CENTURY MFG. CO.,. pod ps 21, East st Louis, Ills. 





SH. P. Engii 
This wonderful little engine removes évery 
objection of wife, son or dau 
labor. It takes the place of hired help and pays 
_ itself in less than a monzth. I cannot do jus- 
this sensational little ante in.an ad- 
periovmant. Write me 


Patch News—FREE 


It describes and pictures the full line of Dan Patch 


engi from 1 12 h. p. and es 
gtrn. whens moa A LS Dage pg ne 








DIRIGO SILOS 


apy Paya! through and 
ture gh. ht doors—high- 


aa Si r—permanent 
r—best comstenst on—genu- 

ine nee  nyger te mae 4 
er—perfect en —easy 

fr ect and sold direct t to you—no 


srt 
2 ar 
You can buy cheaper now than later on. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO, AUBURN, MAINE. 














Power at Low Cost 
Kerosene as Fuel 


ERE is Power for you that can always be re- 
— upon. The Colton Modern Kerosene En- 
ine ig the most sooriomni Gal, simplest and m 

reliablo Farm Power Piant yet invented. Its 
many new improved patented features are most valu- 
epee = ae not found on any other engine. Power 
peed regulated without stopping en: = 

adj steel instantly toany overload—no crai 


‘ret. this wonderful engine demonstrate its RE 
value to you. Connect it to your watersystem, light- 
ing ~ Bs pee pumps or any other machinery. If it 

t prove a great money and labor saver, return 
et your money back. 
olton operates perfectly on kerosene, the most 
aan and satisfactory fuel. Kerosene can be 
pesspeees anywhere at about half the cost of fe 
ine, is much safer to handle and gives m alcohol 
gallon for gallon, than aceiine. ye | cohol, 

tillate, and other fusel oils may also be 


Positive Unconditional Cuaisae 


Every Colton is sold under a positive, unqualified 
oes to give aatetactory service or money re- 
Our company has been establis 27 years. 
You need an engine on your farm—so investigate 
15 Days’ the Colton-the latest 
ay development in eén- 

FREE Trial 


ftand = 





ine build 
e Get it on Biel and 


more power per rat- 
ing than any engine 
ou ever saw. nd 
or free engine 
book at once, 


Arthur Colton Co., 
192Brush St,Detrott, Mich 





Try a Little Adv in AA 








Business and Life Insurance—VI 


IMPORTANT HEADS OF BUSINESS INSURED 
TO OBTAIN STABILITY—INSUBANCE AN 
AID TO CREDIT—PROTECTION OF MAN 
AND WIFE—PRIVILEGES GRADUALLY 
GRANTED TO WOMEN—BY STEWART 
ANDERSON 


[To. Be Concluded Next Week.] 

During the last few years the busi- 
ness of the country has been em- 
ploying life insurance to a degree 
that shows in figures of stupendous 
magnitude, The argument for the 
use of life insurance in business is 
briefly this: . Business exists for the 
support of homes. If business is 
prosperous, the home will be pros- 
perous; if disaster comes to the busi- 
ness, the home will be adversely af- 
fected. To guard against disaster 
modern business employs’ various 
kinds of insurance, such as fire, bur- 
glary, employers’ liability, fidelity, 
and the like. But none of these could 
save a business if its organization was 
such that the death of oné® man 
would overthrow the corporation or 
the partnership. 

Hence, life insurance is turned to, 
and this is the way it is used: Say 
that the business is a copartnership. 
If one of the two men died there 
might be a sudden demand for the 
withdrawal of the interest of the de- 
ceased partner, or he might have 
been the financial man and his death 
have disturbed the bank’s confidence 
or. the ‘confidence of jobbers or 
wholesalers. The surviving partner 
may not have capital with which 
either to pay out the dead man’s in- 
terest, or to survive the shock of 
lessened confidence or of withdrawn 
credit by bank or wholesaler or job- 
ber. But if the lives of the partners 
were insured for the benfit of the firm, 
then on the death of either one of 
them there would come ina sum of 
money sufficient to prevent disaster 
and keep the flourishing business go- 
ing. This is but a sample case. 


Insurance Helps Establish Credit 


Both corporations and partnerships 
make use of life insurance as a 
builder of credit. Banks and whole- 
Salers and jobbers will extend greater 
credit to the man or firm or corpo- 
ration that carries a good amount of 
life insurance than it will to the in- 
dividual or partnership or corporation 
that does not. Sometimes banks will 
lend to good men who hold merely 
te. . insurance, that has no cash 
value, when without even such in- 
surance they would not lend a dollar. 
Further, in t:mes of panic or financigl 
stress the possession ofa life or en- 
dowment policy that has a cash value 
large enough to justify the making of 
a loan, has in countless thousands of 
cases saved both a big business and a 
little business from disaster or de- 
struction. There is no better collat- 
eral than-such policy, and it is avail- 
able either at bank or at the home 
office of the insurance company. 

Corporations and partnerships use 
endowment life insurance as a means 
of pensioning employees. The insur- 
ance is placed upon the life of the em- 
ployee, the employer pays the pre- 
miums, and if the employee is in the 
firm or ‘corporation’s employment 
when the policy matures, the insur- 
ance money is paid to him, or if he 
dies before the policy matures the 
money goes to his beneficiaries. 


Life Insurance and Women 


Some companies will insure the life 
of a wife jointly with that of her hus- 
band if they have children. Few com- 
Panies will insure a single woman 
unless the insurance is made payable 
to herself or to a beneficiary. whose 
interest in the life insured is well de- 
fined. The entrance of woman into 
the general working life of society, 
and the dependence of such women 
upon their own earnings and savings, 
and the refraining from marriage by 
such large numbers of women, gives 
a use to life insurance that it did 
not have a generation ago. 

There is no- more satisfactory way 
for a woman to save than by a life 
insurance policy, whether on the life 
or the endowment form. If she be all 
alone in the world, and has no one 
whom under any circumstances she 
may wish to leave money, the endow-. 
ment form is the best. It will pay 
her a sum certain, on a definite date, 
and if she dies before that date it will 
provide for her funeral expenses and 
leave something over to be distribute 
as she may have willed. If she ha 
anybody dependent upon her, then a 
life policy would usually be the best 
form. It would furnish protection for 
the dependent, and through its cash 
value it would. be a means of saving 
for the woman herself, against such 
a time as the insurance need might 
have passed away and her own needs 
_be pressing. The business woman has 
“the same need of life insurance that 
the business man has. Many women 
with charitable inclinations take out 
insurance for the benefit of some phil- 
anthropic institution. Usually the 
policy is made: ves Sate to the estate 


American Agricultu: 


of the woman, and is then assig 
the beneficiary institution. 
Widening Door for Insuring \ 
The companies have in time 

been reluctant to extend the b 
of life insurance to women, | 
thought that there was a ; 
hazard in insuring the life of a 
ried woman for the benefit of he: 


i to 


ion 
past 
sits 
vas 
lal 
nar- 
1US- 


band, and a little of the old fear of 


the knavery of the husband 
ently persists. Again, 


appar- 


physica 


ex- 


amination of a woman is not so easi)}\ 


accomplished as it Is with a 
And, too, 


is a disturber of normal 


man. 
woman’s functional natur: 
conditions 


such as are requisites of a desirable 


life insurance risk. 


But the door is 


opening wider, slowly and with care. 
In the next and final installment | 


shall say something about the 


abuse 


of policy loans, and utter a warning 
in respect to assessment insurance. 


A Little Lesson in Farm Finance 





A young man of 


24, brought 
on a farm, pretty well educated, 


uj 
has 


always succeeded in running the home 
place. He writes that “farms are sell- 


ing high, but can buy this one 
from. the esiate. A partner 


cheap 
who 


willing to take hold with me has bec 


a friend since childhood. 
willing to shoulder any 
mortgage and pay good 
cause we know ourselves 
farm.—[H. L. M.’’ 

Any of the savings banks 
county should be willing to 
5% up to say 60% 
value of this farm, 
mortgage thereon. We suggest 
you write to these institutions, 
ing all the circumstances, 
the assessed valuation, 
buildings, amount of 
what the farm has produced 
years. 

Assuming 
$5000, and that you, as 
heirs, own a fifth 
have to raise $4000, or 
with which to buy out 
You should also have say 
working capital, if possible. 


kind 


and 


insurance 


that the farm is 


the 
want to raise 


is $5000. Now, 


We 


interest, 


one of 
interest in it, 
its equivalent 
others 
$1000 
Thus, 
total cash or its equivalent that 
if you 


al 


of 


be 
the 


in your 
loan 

of the appraised 
secured by a first 


that 


stat- 
including 
character 


ol 


and 


of lat: 


wort 


the 
you 


for 
the 
you 


can et $3000 from a savings bank at 


5%, arrange with the other 
take a second mortgage 
say 544%, to be held by 
as trustee for those 
would make your 
$260 a year, plus taxes, insurance 

Assuming that each of the 


some 
heirs. 


heirs to 
of $2000 
person 
This 
interest amount to 
et 
other 


four heirs had an equal interest in the 


property, you would owe them 
$1000. Pay this in the form 
cash, which would call for 
$2000°> cash ‘out of the § 
ceived on first mortgage. 
the best terms possible 
the other heirs on the balance. 
of the two sisters may be 
accept a trustee’s certificate for 


each 
of $500 
a total o 
3000 you 
Then make 
with each of 
Each 
willing to 
S500. 


re 


secured ‘by the second mortgage held 


by -said trustees. This 


might set forth that, 


certificate 
in addition to 


the interest of 5% to the holder there- 
of, you would pay say $50 on the prin- 


cipal the first year, $75 the 


second 


year, $75 the third year, and $100 an- 
nuaily for the next three years, until 


the whole $500 was paid off. 


The third heir might not desire as 


heavy payments on the 
long as the interest was paid 
larly, and his_ trustee’s 
would read accordingly. 


principal, 
regu- 
certificate 


so 


Suppose the fourth heir wants more 


cash. Perhaps you could 


arrange tv 


give him $100 cash and four notes 0! 


$100 each, payable 
months each. 


secured by the trustee’s certificate 
second 


a one-fourth interest in the 


mortgage, which would be equivale! 
notes 
indorse them in 


to $500. The holder of these 


would only need to 


at intervals of six 
These notes would be 


for 


rs 


order to use them as cash in his bus 


ness; he could doubtless 
them at 5% or 6%. 


By this means you would still ha 


$900 working capital to begin 
while your obligations, 
payments on principal and 


would be such that you could 


care of them. Nor is there any bett« 
heirs could 
secured 


investment that the other 
have than such certificates, 


both as 
interest 
take 


disecou nt 


on, 
to 


7 


by second mortgage, because this pa 
per would be free of all taxes an‘ 


would net them 5%% 
rangement would 


all concerned, 


Such an 
thus accommodate 
The trustee assumes 


ar- 


no liability in issuing such a certifi- 
cate, the form of which might be sub- 


stantially as follows 


sy gate: Certificate Number - — 


Sta 


THIS “GER TIFIES that. 6. vec ccowecncverrersss’ 


is the owner of this trustee’s certificate, 
secuted by an undivided one-fourth 
second mortgage given by Richard Doe t 
Smith, 
County, under date of 
en 
of this..certificate is entitled to one-quarte 
interest paid upon said mortgage. 
principal upon this certificate are to be appli 
a! principal of the 
ted by this certificate 
this gertificate as Trustee for both parties, 
pressly agree to hold said ‘Trustee harmless 
In Witness Whereof, the said Trustee has 


i nd and seal at 
this ae . day of February, 


jny payments 


proportion of said m«¢ 
The said Trusice | 


hereu 
hereto 


which i 
interest t 


in 
Albert 


Trustee, upon said Richard Doe’s farm, 
recorded in Registry of Deeds for....---+-++-- ee 
holder 


f the 
f 
ipon 
gage 
1e3 
ex- 
der. 


‘The language of the certificate can 


be piearee 


to suit each ‘case, or such 

















a 


+7 


April 6, 1912 


4 certificate can be used as security 
for notes of hand. It is often very con~- 
veamient to issue such trustee’s certifi- 
cates where more than one party is 
interested in @ mortgage. In such Cases, 
the trustee’s certificate is a convenient 
device for expressing the interest each 
of the parties has in said mortgage. 
Tee certificate also being negotiable, 
the holder can sell it or use it as 
coMateral. This dev ice may thus con- 
vemience buyers and sellers, and is 
especially useful in dealing with estates, 
where there are several heirs but only 
one mortgage. Trustee's certificates are 
net at present in common use in rural 
transactions, but are becoming in- 
creasingly frequent in dealing with 
city real estate. 

A few years hence, when our farm- 
ers have perfected the new system of 
co-operative land-mortgage banking 
amd rural credit unions, which Ameri- 
mw Agriculturist seeks to establish, it 
yiti be much easier for such cases to 
be dealt with to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. _It is important for the 
welfare of the state that @ system 
be devised that shall safely, speedily 
and cheaply enable buyers and sellers 
of farms to thus accommodate each 
other. -—Every young couple who wants 
to go to farming should find it pos- 
siie so to do, and those who are 
engaged in the business and for any 
reason require to adjust their finances, 
should. be able to secure permanent 
working capital from the local branch 
of a land-mortgage bank, while se- 
uring petty accommodation for cur- 
rent needs from their local co-opera- 
tive credit union. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LASEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 











100 The -~Cattle— Hoss -—Sheep—, 
Per 10 

‘ 1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 
Ghieezo .....++ $8.65 $7.05 $7.75 $7.10 $6.35 $5. 4 
New York . $10 665 7.70 7.75 6.10 
bai@alo 8.15 680 8.05 7.55 6.45 s is 
{x amma. S 7.75 6.75 %.75 695 5.35 5.28 
‘eburg 8.00 665 815 7.50 6.15 5.00 








At Ohicago, the beef cattle, hog 
2é€ sheep markets are in very much 
etter condition than a few weeks 
ige, when prices are considered. Ar- 
remals of beef cattle have not been 
wiicient to supply demand, Prices 
have kept up to the lately established 
lewel or nearly 8%c p lb. The mar- 
ating of beef cattle is proving prof- 
itable whether of finished beeves or 
light weights. Distillery stock have 
emmenced to mieve marketward and 
heavy ones are cashed in at better 
than 7%c p Ib which would not have 
breught 6%c a year ago. 

Packers continue to purchase away 
rem the feeders, many steers weigh- 
ing 800 to 1000 Ibs. Unless spring 
pasture fis exceedingly good, the 
esire to buy feeders will be 
greatly curtailed by the high prices, 
s6 and 6.50. The number of high- 
quality, weighty grades of feeder cat- 
le arriving are light. Numerous 
Ineves command 6.10@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
ua lots which rank well toward the 
top sell at 6.35@6.60. At 5.50@5.90 
omy medium to decent stock can be 
beught, In the stocker grades 5.50@ 
5\.% purchases about the best, al- 
theugh some yearlings value up 
areund 6. Comparatively little trad- 
ing is done below 5. 

In the milker and springer market 
prikes are firm and demand good, 
Backward sprimgers are meeting a 
s0ed call from killers and--there is 
1 arm undertone to the market for 
m@kers, both from local and nearby 
buyers. The time is not far distant 
vken the demand is usually broad for 
maker stuff. -Choice grades are easily 
afting at $60@65 ea, prime 70; good 
ews may be purchased at 50@50. 

Yeal calf prices have moved up- 
ward along with the beef trade and 
seed vealers have sold readily up to 
Se, with plain light stuff gown to Te, 
while skimmers demand 5@6c. Re- 
cepts compare favorably with those 
of a year ago in the stocker and 
feeder market; a fair number of 700 
to 900-Ib steers sell at 6@6%4c, with 
fa& to good at 5%@6e and stockers 
W@ching 550 to 700 Ibs 5% te 
Be@f steers, choice to prime .. 
Bad steers, medium to good . 
Reet steers, common te medium 
Youngs s.5.<.6s 6505 ucs cs odeesen . 
eg cows, common to Choice ......+.0+6 
Va heifers, od to choice ..,. 
He@fers, selected ........sceseveceenss Ries 


Gramm ors 3 cutters eecesocse 
Coed to prim: 
ak 








unas 


ie veals ...... 
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Hal steers 
Arrivals of “hog s at the six “great 
western markets from the first of this 
year until the beginning of last week 
were 5,494,000 head, against 4, 
for a like period in 1911 or a gain of of 
1,044,000. Lighter receipts cory test 
week pushed quotations up to 7%\c 
lb, highest price in a year. 
he advance of prices on muttons 
has been spectacular. By the enti of 
the third week of Mar prices had ad- 
Mn to the highest level since the 
0 beom. Colorado lambs sold at 
Ms or better p lb. These same lambs 
a few weeks ago topped 6%c. This 
intrease in vaiue represents the re- 
cent advance in quotations, Pat 


ee 








sheep are now a gearce article on the 
market. Fat ewes are fetching 6c 
and the kind promene at 4c about a 
month to six ago are now 
valued at 5%c. Taght Fomine have 
also scored to about 7c. Total re- 
ceipts at the six great by ys mar- 
kets up to Mar 23 were 2,637,000, or a 
gain of 364,000 over numbers received 
during a like period in 1911. 
GENERAL MARKETS 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
ali instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these untry consignees must 
pay freight a commission charges. 


When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an- advance is usually 


secured, 
Apples 

At New York, apples are in mod- 
erate demand and the market no 
more than steady. Spitzenberg quoted 
as high as $5.50 p ar. Spy and Wine- 
sap 5, iy: 5.50, other standard 
varieties 2@3 Boxed apples 1.25 





@3.25 p bx. 

At Chicago, Winesap tops the 
market at $5.25 p bbl for very 
fancy, Jonathan, King, Spy, Spit- 


zenberg and Steele Red follow at 
a possible 4.50 for top values. Other 
standard varieties 3@4.25. In the 
western box apple market, Delicious 
is quoted at @4 p bx, Ark Black 
2.25@2.75, Spitzenberg 2.75@3, other 
standard varieties 150@2 p bx. 
Eggs 


At Chicago, receipts are increasing 
and production will be larger if mild 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 

Read by 725,000 People Weekly 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the 
in American Agriculturist. At 








THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 


advertisement and each initia! or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
adv must have address on, as we cannot for- 







EGGS AND ND POULTRY 


HO 
ee aes ea a 
Pa. 
mag Bs HOMESTEAD. Barred Rocks, 
cockerels, om: \ pemerats eek: 
HAMILTON, Hogansburg, 


MY renee SPULrRyY gouse—hee to aay. 
ions. - 
=e Forest Pack, tit = 


GANDERS, English Indian Runner 
gock cess vet for 13. Spanish cockerels for sale. 
Rahway, N 


BOSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN eggs for sale, 
from yg winter-laying strain. WARD W. 
DASEY, ‘ord, Del. 

BARRED ROCKS—The laying kind. Eggs from 
choice farm range stock, $5 per 100. A. W. NEW- 
COMER, Glen Rock, Pa. 

















orn 


¢ [23] 523 


SEEDS AND _NURSERY STOOK 


wn EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD. Charleston 
ea rly cabbage 
| 1000. Celery,” couiower" lettuce. beet 


al 





List free, >) per $5. 
(Vegutabie pt po and supplies exc! 14 years. 
Fr. ELLE & SONS, Chester, N's. : 

SEED OATS—<Garton & . Cooper's regenerated 


averaged 70 bushels acre last 
years, one dollar qa —y po tg By Won 


York Central one r cup i19il. 
barley rie . w& FF, ‘> 
a ke 





CHOICE JERSEY Wakefield cabba t - 

tered fe Pag Fy but good. i: bm a 2) 
t 

BS. WALKER, Metrille Station. Newport’ Re 


tag faye f PLANTS guaranteed true to name. 
Grown_in one the best strawberry climates. roy 


low, Deacr: illustrated catalog fr 
NER E. sivaire, 1 Selbyvil le. Del. vo 








“RINGLET’ BARRED PLYMOUTH Rock, Crystal 
White Orpington cockerels and eggs. SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 


EGGS—Single hee ~ White Leghorns; winners and 
layers. Circula free. VIEWPOINT POULTRY 
FARM, Delhware.. N J. 








WHITE ROCK, White Orpington, Black Spanish 
08 pad Sarno Suck caus. Circular free. GEO 
BURT, Oakwood, 


STACEY'’S WHITE an 4 CORN—Cross of Dane 
and —— eredea, "tito bone big . 
98% gra shel kfrugp ". 
STACEY. Elbridge, N 
erpewaeeny PLANTS FOR SALE—Gandy — 


best varieties known. WARD W 
DASEY, * Frankford, Del. 


DAHLAAS, 25 es aii on $1 100; post - 
paid. Catalog. J. L. Northboro, Mass. 











ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS—Prize stock 
Eggs one fifty per fifteen. MAPLEWOOD POULTRY 
YARDS, Milton, Vt. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF LEGHORNS—E * and 
chicks. Send grains list, WILLIAM ASPAS, 
North Clymer, ‘ 


8 C BLACK ORPINGTONS—Mating list 
laying strain free. Prize winners. F. F. ‘ANDREW, 
Philadeiphia, N Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WITH THE COST OF LIVING steadily Spomsating 
and with every prospect a continued 
the boy and girl who are engaged in vmclentie ag 
culture or who are prepared best to ie agri 
in the struggle for existence and earn meet a liy- 
ing, will have a big advantage over the boys and 
girls who are not thus prepared. 
are any good at ail, they should help to the utmost 
the 





he et ge POULTRY. 
Eggs, 15, $1; $2. Catalog. 
Quakertown, ba 


Best- 2¢ varieties. 
HENRY MOHR, 


of this capacity for efficient citizen - 

ship. - Ate” you satisfied that your bey and girl are 

being thus trepared? If you are interested in the 

biggest help yet devised for the development of y 
cy, a help that will enable your school to 





BUFF ORPINGTONS—Thoroughbred Single Comb; 
Cook strain. Eggs eents each. S. REARWIN, 
Fillmore, N Y. 





MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks, 1l40-egg strain, eggs 
$1 Pulakt NY $6 Pe 100. BROOK VIEW STOCK FARMS, 





EGGS from first-class Columbian Wyandotte and 
Silver | is cheap. 0. J. STODDARD, James- 
town, . 





i FARMER'S FOWL—Rose Comb Reds, eggs $1 





per . Catalog H free. THOS WILDER, Rich- 
land, N Y. 

55 BREEDS —, ducks, geese, turkeys, dogs. 
Catalog free. H. HINIKER, Box 175, Mankato, 
‘inn 





25 VARIETIES turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens; 
prize stock; illustrated catalog. B. F. KAHLER, 
Hughesville, Pa. 


PURE WHITE EGGS for hatching, from fine Indian 
— ducks. MRS MARLIN GAYTON, Pavilion, 
N Y. 








of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “ NT’ will be 
accepted at the rate, but d 
our . 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 





BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS—Utility 15, $1; 30, 
ede fancy, $3 sitting. EMILY SMITH, Fillmore, 
N Y. 





SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS—Eggs $1.00 
15, $5 100. Prize stock. G. C. MILLER, Oxford, 
N J. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCK BGGS—Fertility guar- 
anteed. MRS GRANT MOYER, Fortplain, N ¥ 


on tne ROCK EGGS $1 per 15; utility mating $4 
JACOB HERETER, ‘Gettysburg, Pa 








better work than it has been doing before, wastes 
postal to SCHOOL AGRICUL . Cc 
SCIENCE and MANUAL TRAINING, care of, Orange 
Judd Co, 315 Fourth Are, New York, iy" 


JOB PRINTING. gs ogg pba | ao electro - 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. work at 
west prices and shortest time. You be, 
5 samples of what you want printed or pub- 
ss and - ones will be furnished. Low 
big in standard size. THE 
PUBLISHTNO CO, Springfield, Mass. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS—Our ty“ 
are better than the ordinary kind. gut & get ac- 
quainted, send your best film and one SxT 
enlargement neatly mounted. H me’ Bros” S62 
Main St, Fitchburg, Mass 











BARNS of plank cheapest, stro book for 
stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine. 0. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial ald society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If You can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it is to assist and encour- 
age Jewish a to become farmers. We oe 
no employer or employes. Address 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


CHICKS, ~ eggs, Wyckoff White Leghorns, 
Pinaiet Barred Brown Leghorns, five other 


breeds, or, » ca- 
4 190,000: strong. liveable chicks; safe arrival 

Titust catalog free. TAYLOR'S 
PouLTRY YARDS. ae N ¥. 


RELIABLE HATCHING EGGS—Rose Comb Black 
Minorcas, best varieties = a Wyandottes, Reds, 
Anconas, Barred Rocks, Indian Runners, any number, 
securely packed; lowest express; best prices. Specialty 
breeders 17 years, not imitators. AG McCAIN CO, 
Delaware, N J, 


MADISON SQUARB GARDEN opriz winni 











ax a Carraroe CHICKS—Eags $10 hun- 
Catalog. CHAS ABELL, Esperance, N Y¥ 


WANTED—White Wyandottes,  day- ro. chicks. 
Please write JONES, 30 Plane St,_Newark, N J. 


EGGS—Rhode Island Keds, from prtme-zinaing 
stock, 13 for $1. E. FARLEY, Southold, N Y. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, white egg strain, eges 
$1.50 sitting. SHARP FARM, Bridgeton, N J 


WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS T5c 15, $4 F al 100. 
ARTHUR LAUDERDALE, Lambertville, N 


BUCKEYES—Best winter layers. Eggs $1 per 15, 
$5 per 100. W. C. CASE, Kennedy, N Y. 




















strains, White and Brown Leghorns, Light and Dark 
Wyandottes. Eggs abla.» Catalog gratis, F. 
ya reasona’ 0g 

M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 

BABY CHICKS—Single Comb White 

Rose Comb Reds, Barred Rocks. Strong, livable, 
Fee ee ee tea” WEnLaY Gin 
deli teed. free. WESLEY GRIN- 


very guaran’ 
NELL, Sodus, N ¥. 
LL HATCHED 8 C,Waite and Brown Leghorn 











WHITE WYA = bg gg BE ge $5 per 
45. FISHER BROS, R R 1, Camden, 0. 


EGGS—Barred Plymouth Rocks, 25 years’ expe- 
rience: G. W. TILTON, Claysvillo, Pa. 


BARRED ROCK EGOS, $1 Der 15; $6 per 100. 
GEO GREENWALD, Hainesport, N J. 


EGGS—Rose Comb Reds; fifteen one dollar. MRS 
J. G. PAVEK, West Point, -N -Y. 


ee RUNNER DUCK EGGS $1 per 12. ZENAS 
WYER, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


“REGAL” WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels. L. 0. 
QUIGLEY, Goshen, N Y. 




















cnc. : ieee $e‘por 400, $150 per sitting? cock: 
—s per per & > 
RCHARD AEM POULTRY YARDS. Bas- 
= Rides N d. 
BARRED a WHITE ROCKS, Reds, M h 
Pekin ducks. Best utility and prize winning strains. 
Eggs, day-old chicks and il 





at 
prices. Cireular. WM A. JANVRIN, 
Falls, N H. 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15, $1; $1.75; 
100, $5. White Holland turkey eggs 9, 2. 50; 18, 
*. 50. Collie dogs and Berxshire sow pigs. W. 
OTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


a AND DARK BRAHMAS, White and om 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks; 
; list gratis. F. M. PRES- 


Hampton 








erels 
CoTrTr, “piverdale, NJ. 
AMERICAN DOMINIQUES White Wyandottes, 











White Leghorns, Rhode nd Reds. Farm_ raised 
stock; eggs, 15, $1; chicks 12c each. L. M. BOYD, 
Surprise, N Yr 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS, mates 
list free. Indian Runn ex duck eggs $1 per 15. . Se 
MONTGOMERY, Route 2, Wheeling, W Va 
s—S § Ham! mn Games and Lang- 


bures, India 
shars $1.50 for 3 a few choice Lage | left, Stamp 
for circular. BROS, Freeport, 0. 


's Single Comb White 
PEARL 


BRONZE 
1 15, 100. MRS 
es FIELD, Bast 5, Cortland Co, NY. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCK eggs, $1.00 per 15. A. 
D. SMITH, Sodus, N Y. 


FARM LABOR BUREAU. 173 Second Avenue, New 
York City. 


WANTED—Railway mai! clerks. Average $90 month; 
rapid advancement; every second week off duty with 
pay; short hours; no “‘layoffs’’; work very _in- 
teresting, as you travel a > ye on free pass; 
examinations everywhere; a —_— 
commen education sufficient; “pul unn 
farmers stand excellent chance ite for free © sampte 
questions and schedule showing examination 
We prepare candidetcs free. Write im Ratew. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept Al9, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Government railway mail clerks, Ex- 
aminations everywhere soon. Farmers eligible. Com- 
mon education sufficient. Get poaperes former 
United States civil service examiner te for free 
book PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE “SCHOOL. 
Box sis, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Railw mail clerks. Examination Mag 
4; $1200 yearly. tite for free trial lesson today. 
OZMENT, 107, St Louis. 


AGENTS Ws WANTED 


BOYS AND GIRLS—Earn_ baseball suit or fine 
nickel-plated watch with oxidized fob, or an attrat+ 
tive 1-20 gold-plated rm and chain by selling 13 
sets of our fine beauty at 20c set. Satisfaction 

ranteed. HARVARD: WEST CO, Elmwood Statioa, 
ce, 


AGENTS—$24 a week. New automatic curry comb. 
> A herse A. half the time. No clogging. 





ifs 














Free sample. THOMAS COMB : 


demand, big its. 
co, 1653 Third St, Dayton, O, 








CHICKS—9 _ breeds. Catalog free. JOSEPH A. 
BLUM, Chatfield, 0. 


BARRED ROCK cockerels cheap. NELSON'S, 
Grove City, Pa. 








LIVE STOCK 


PEDIGREED 0 I © PIGS—March first farrowing. 
Fine from prolific, quick ay | stock. 
Single $8, peir $15, trio $22. L. H. BROADWATER, 
Box 399, ston, Del. 





OUR REAL ESTATE BAGEET 


Six Cents a Word 


107 ACRES, $1800, PART CASH—Cotton, tobacco, 
corn, fruit and early vegetables do well in the rich 





sell on this Wayne county, North Carolina, farm; 
borders creek; mild, warm winters; small cott 
stable, other buildings ; owner has other business; 


only $1800, part cash. Full details and traveling dl- 
rections to see this and other good cotton, com, 
tobacco and fruit farms in North Carolina, 

Virginia, and other southern states, page 17, Pg *- 





TUNIS, SUFFOLK and Lincoln sheep. 
A cockerels and hens 900 }-—4 

AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 
CANADIAN TAMWORTHS—They are beauties 
a v4 bound to please H. L. 





Farm Catalog %5,” re = ont co 
buyers’ R R fares. E. ro Baten 1 
7 Lithia St, Greensboro, + * 


FARM—64 acres, $2500. Five-room house; as 
barn; five miles from Elizabeth City, N C; rural de- 
livery; school house and church within 500 ‘yards. No 
HH. WHITE, Elizabeth City, N C. 











DUROC-JERSEY P1GS—Specia! offer; $5, express 
prepaid. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 





te ag gs pallets, ae. 
191. = ye come Ga Rein a N aeit 


ONZE TURKEYS 250 
ech. Gide bardiest and best strain 


. NCL HOLMES. West Winfield, N Y. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES—Great winter layers, 
r ; 100, 00 
D | wae fora, een 
fe fame Conve, Brea FR $3; 
cee a EMELINE PEEK. 
PR te ptt Younes, aed ns. 20 — 
nnn GES’ whix, Senet 


ee igebi! 




















a C PIGS for ale. ELMER 
Matcelius NY. 


FOR SALB—Thoroagh O I C stock hog and pigs. 
E. P. SHARP, Red N Y¥. 

eg -——a 5 all ages. ROBERT 
a Se 


|, write F: 








COE ER a 


BA . swamp. DR J. 
REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA Digs and Guernsey | MARYLAND AND DELAWARE PARMS— Stock, 
ville, < ee woe . SNYDER, Lacey= | fruit, truck; two ‘crops yearly; , ot markets, hea 


ama literature free. J. Fr CO, Denton, 





GooDp FARMS AT LOW PRICES ei most parts 
New York sta Catalog, free to intendiog s 
buy. NORTHERN REALTY co, acid, NY 


~ yf FARM—80A. Near town; fifty-quart retail 
milk; ‘produce route; telephone, etc, © $3300, 
RIVERVIEW FARM, Susquehanna. Pa. 
DO YOU WANT a iam a roel in Pg i comnts 
ous, near Youngstown? Write L. 
Cortland, 0. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS for sale. we 
mation write C. L. YAGER CO, Binghamton, 







































Classified Advertising Paid Well 

Orange Judd Company, New York,+ 
N Y. Gentlemen: Past advertising 
in your classified ad department has 
paid us remarkably well; in fact, bet~ 
ter than any other paper.—{Taylor. 
Poultry Yards, Lyons, N ¥. 
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e: THE LATEST MARKETS 


Wholesale Factory Prices 
On Vehicles to Everybody 


f And 30 Days’ Free Trial Allowed \ 


HAVEN’T any agents, or jobbers, or dealers, or middlemen of any 

I kind to take care of on the prices of my buggies, because I deal 
direct with you and give you the dealer’s price. I have sold 150,000 
of my vehicles this way and thousands of sets of harness. 

I make everything I seil in my own factory. My business is a per- 
sonal business. I give my time and attention to everything. I make all 
my vehicles to order—I know they are right before they leave the factory. 
I give them ae $ guarantee that protects you absolutely. In 12 years 
selling this way, I have never heard ofa worn out Split Hickory Vehicle. 


Split Hick. 


Means Split With the Grain‘ 
—Not Sawed Across /t } 


This means strength in all parts of the running gear. 
My business is bigger than ever. Other makers, selling 
through the dealers, are going out of business on account 
of automobiles, I figure that everybody needs a bugg- 
whether they have an automobile or not, and that every 
automobile owner wants a buggy anyway—for times when 
he can’t run his machine. 

Local dealers carry only a few styles to select from. = 
I make 125 styles of automobile seat buggies, surreys, Be 
phaetons, road carts, etc., and full line of harness. 


My Big Show-Room Bu 
Book for 1912 Is Now Ready 


It’s the best one I have ever gotten out. It has more 
styles to select from, both in ve- , 
. hicles and harness. Why try 
to select a buggy from two or 
three shop-worn, dust-covered 
samples, when I will send 
right to your home a book 
that shows in big, actual pho- 
tographs more vehicles than 
ou can find in 25 stores. It 
s only a question of good, 
onad judgment to send for this 
free book no matter where you 
buy. It will cost you only 
one peuny but it will cost 
me many pennies to send pf} 
it to you, but I will take Pres. 
the chance if you are will- 
_ing, because it is my only 
salesman and I am sure 
that I can. not cnly give 
you a better buggy, but 
save you a lot of money. 
Will you write for the book 
You are invited to do so, 
will pay the postage. * 
H. C. PHELPS, Pres. 
The Ohio Carriage 
Manufacturing Co. 
Station 4 
Columbus, Ohio 


PHELPS 














Oversees to the Manufacture of Every 
Buggy Turned Out OF His Factory 








iu 


as 
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Sat Sa 
ORAS, WERENT 


AN investment, not an expense. Theory? No! 
It’s a demonstrated fact. : 

Let the stock feed on the wastes; 

grow fat on that which otherwise would never bring 


Put up fences. 


Keep the stock moving on a pasture 
The 


a cent. 
that is brcken up into small fields. 
manure adds fertility to the soil. 
Yields are greater. 

Land value increases. All by 
cood fencing and lots of it. 
Practically every farm in 
the country would 


show a splendid profit 
if divided with, 
American 


MERICAN 

FENCE is 

made of large, stiff wires, 

galvanized heavily, having the 
‘ Meniattead hinged joint (patented), 

a fabric most flexible and wear-resisting. 

Square mesh fence of weight, strength and 

durability—three great needs in farm fences. 


Dealers in Every Place 


where farm supplies are sold. Shipped to them direct from mills in carload lots, 
saving freight charges and enabling dealers to sell at lowest. prices, giving buyer 
benefit. 


Rend for copy of “American Fores Pp, Baackes, Viee Pres. & Gen. Sales 
” al “How to A ? = 
News,” also book «How to Make 6 yo, AWERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Farm Pay,” profusely Wlustrated, ~ za ' 4 
devoted to the interesta of farmera Chicago, 72 Adams St. ; New York, 
and showing how force tray beem- 30 Church St.; Denver; U. 5. Steel 


Steel 
Fence ioe Cheaper 
than Wood and 
More Durable, 
Get Catalog. 


isang har A power Products Co., San Francisco, Los 
ener. | Lorain ese Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 








Those of us who have loved opensecpingin “the dark and voiceless ff 
2 reofl the dead"’ can give too 
; ns one epee, ner mabeeant, Fences are sub- 
; iit in varloos eiemsion Serigne. Ce Cheapetshan w wood; ed: pera: 


Sr) Se a2 eps Republic 8t., Nor North Chicage, il, 





weather continues. Trade has not been 
good of late. So-called “‘prime firsts” 
are quoted at about 2144c¢ p doz, mis- 
cellaneous lots 19@20c, goose eggs 
about 7T5c p doz, duck eggs 30c. 

At New York, demand has been ex- 
ceptionally good~the past few weeks 
and arrivals have not been sufficient, 
so that. only small quantities have 
gone into storage. Nearby hennery 
sell at 25@27c p doz, fresh-gathered 
22 @ 25c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cranberries are sell- 
ing well at $7@9 p bbl.- Arrivals of 
Fla strawberries last week were.very 
peor and much of the stuff had no real 
market value. Nikoma were quoted 
at 10@50c p qt, Missionary 10@30c, 
Klondike 10@30c, Lady Thompson 
10 @ 25c, Excelsior do. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market con- 
tinues steady on all descriptions of 
timothy hay, with offerings moderate. 

3est quality of timothy hay in large 
lee sells at $1.45 p 100 lbs, No 1 
1é No 8 1.15, clover 1.20@1.25, 
rye death 85@95c, oat 65 @ Tic. 

At Chicago, all grades of hay are 
in good demand and offerings are 
only - moderate Market ~ continues 
firm. Best quality of timothy is 
quoted about $23 p ton, No 1 22, No 
3, 18, Kan and Okla prairie 19@ 
19.50, rye straw 9@9.50, oats do, 
wheat 7@8. 

Maple Sugar 

At New York, there are few lots 
of old sugar left, but hardly enough 
to establish quotations. Practically 
no arrivals of new sugar reported. 
Old syrup is in abundant supply and 
quoted at 75@S85c p gal, old suger 
10@ 1l1c.. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, demand is light, but 
prices still hold firm. Western spring 
bran in 100-lb sks to arrive sells at 
$29.50 p ton, standard middlings 29.25 
linseed oil meal 40, red dog in 140. 
Ib sks 32.25, brewers’ meal 1.74 p 100 
Ibs, grits 1.75, flakes 2.10. 

Onions 

Acreage of onions will he short at 
least 38% of that of last year. Seed 
is high and ground frozen. Crop 
will be put in late.—[G. H., Nappa- 
nee, Ind. 

It looks like the onion acreage will 
be increased somewhat.—[F. W. G., 
Racine Junction, Wis. 

I think the farmers in this section 
will put. in 35% larger acreage than last 
year. The high price of onions for 
the last few weeks may have some- 
thing to do with the acreage, but 
the farmers talked more offions last 
fall for another year.—fC. E. N., 
Montague, Mass, 

Onion acreage in my locality will 
be increased 5% more or less.the com- 
ing season. Not much available land 
left, Poles are very enthusiastic. 
Land rents very high; in a great 
many cases 5% at a valuation of $800 
per acre.—[A. H. G., Hatfield, Mass. 

At New York, read Globe onions 
reached the $4 mark last week. While 
offerings of onions are in fair amount 
the demand is good and stock is mov- 
ing at a good gait. Globe onions from 
all'- sections are now coming — in at 
$3.75@4 p 100-lb bag, yellow onions 
sell readily at 4@4.75, white in crates 
are of poor quality and average offer- 
ings bring 2@2.50 p cra. 

At Chicago, the onion market con- 
tinues firm and supplies moderate, 
Demand is good and receipts limited. 
New Mexican onions. arrived last 
week, and Mexican, yellow, Bermuda 
Seed sells at $3@3. 25 p cummer cra. 
Old red or yellow 4.50@4.75 p 100 Ibs, 
Cal, Austrian red 4.50, Spanish 1.75@ 
1.85 p bu, Valencia 5.50@6 p cra. 
Demand is picking up on onion sets 
as planting season draws _ nearer. 
Sets, red are quoted at 1.50@1.60 p 
32-Ib bu, yellow 1.75@1.85, white do. 

Pot@toes 

At New York, domestic potatoes are 
in very light supply, and firm prices 
rule. Foreign are firmer; and sales 
of fey potatoes range higher than re- 
cently. New York are quoted at $4@ 
4.25 p 180 lbs in bulk, Me 4.25@4.50, 
Me late crop 3.50@4, Fla new 7@ 

50 p bbl, or 1.75@2 p bskt, Ber- 
muda, new 6@8 p bbl, late crop 5@ 
6.75, European 2.85 @ 3.10 p 168-lb 
bag, sweet 1.50@2.10 p bskt. 

At Chicago, prices have advanced 
on.all kinds of potatoes and the 
market remains firm. Receipts show 
a marked falling off, and buyers ap- 
pear more anxious to take hold. Con- 
sumptive demand is broad and active. 
Price range on good to choice tubers 
is $1.15@1.30 p bu. In seed stock, 
Triumph are quoted at about 1. 28@ 
1.35, Rose 1.45@1.55, Early Ohio 1.60 
Sweet potatoes are arriving in ample 
numbers and sell at 1.60@1.75 p 
hamper. Supply of new potatoes is 
ample and demand only moderate. 
Bermuda is quoted at 6@7.50 p bbl, 
Fla red 1.75@2.25 p hamper. 

Poultry 

At New. York, demand has been 
very good. for live oultry.. Chickens 
are quoted at 12@15c p lb, fowls 14 
@l5e, roosters 8@fc, turkeys 18@ 


American Agriculturist 


20e, ducks. 16@1Tc, geese 9@10c. 
Dressed poultry has been moving at a 
fair rate and supply is moderate. 
Fresh killed, dry-packed broilers ar; 
quoted at 35@40c p 1b, capons orp 
28c, fowls 14@16%c, roosters 11¥, 
12%c, prime white squabs weig hing 6 
@10 Ibs to doz, $2@4. 

At Chicago, the live poultry marke: 
is fairly steady, although trade is not 
altogether satisfactory. Fat stock 
in‘*best demand. Spring chickens a 
quoted at about 15c p Ib, fowls 14 
roosters 10c, turkeys 12@i4e, ducks 
14@1ldc, geese Y@10c. Offerings are 
more liberal of dressed poultry and 
demand is good. Turkeys are quoted 
at 12@19%c, fowls 12@15 i, roosters 
9@10%c, capons weighing 5 to 6 1 
ea 16@20c p 1b, ducks 14@1: 
geese 11 @12c. 

os Vegetables 

At New York, parsnips are duil and 
weak, and quoted at $2.50@3 p bbl, 
parsley $1.25@2.25, radishes $1.754 2 
Pp. iobskt, shallots $3@5 p 100  behs, 
spinach 75c @$1; 50 p bbl, squash $1.25 
@1.50, new white $2@2.50 b bx, Cuba 
$2@2.25, turnips, Canada, rutaba 
$1. 50@ 1.75 p bbl, other th: an rutabac 
$1.25@1.75, tomatoes $1.25@3.25 
earrier, carrots, old $1.75@2.25 p b 
washed $1.50@1.75 p bag, new $24: 
p 100 bchs, beets, new do, old $1.75 
2 p bb), Fla beans $2@4.50 p bskt, S 
asparagus $1:550@8 p doz bchs. 

There is very little doing in the old 
cabbage market. Receipts are ex- 
ceedingly light, and from reports 
the country everything is cleaned 
well, Shipping districts are about 
exhausted and the market is practi- 
cally normal, although what little 
good stock there is sells readily 
$50@60 p ton. Florida cabbage is 
little lower, selling at $8@3.50 p cra 
and around $2 p bskt. 

The first car of Cal rhubarb arrived 
last week, selling at auction at $1.25 
@1.50 p large-sized bch. 

> Wool 

Shearing in the west is backwai 
due to the severe cold weather re- 
cently encountered by most flocks 
In Ariz clipping is well under way an 
wool is ,moving, eastward. Activit 
in contracting in the west is not at 
ali keen and buyers in Mont are will- 
ing to contract at 18c for the best 
clips,- but growers are firm in. thei: 
views and are holding for 20c. Most 
growers seem confident they will ob- 
tain this price later. Buyers, however, 
are not disposed to do much business 
Earlier in the season Nev clips sold 
at 183%4,@1l4c, but that price di@ not 
last long. <A clip of fair size andi 
quality recently sold at 15c. Better 
than 80% of the Utah clip has alréady 
been contracted. 


Country Produce Markets 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, wheat $1.02 
@1.06 p bu, shelled corn 75@7S8c, ear 
73@79c, oats 56c, bran 29 p ton, mid- 
dlings 28@30, clover seed 12@B5 p 
bu, timothy 6@7.50, timothy hay 2% 
spring chickens 18@20c p Ib, hens 
14c, roosters 9c, Ohio seed potatoes 
1.50 p bu, Red river 1.70, early ros 
1.75, Burbank 1.30. 

At Oleveland, eggs 21c p doz, liv 
fowls 17c p lb, potatoes $1.40 P b 
onions 4.25@5 p 100, dry beans 2.75 
3 p bu, beets 60c p bu, parsnips Li 0 
wheat 1.03, corn 72@Tic, oats 57, 
middlings 28@30 p ton, bran 28.50, 
cottonseed meal 30, oil meal 38, tim- 
othy hay 386, western alfalfa 27, clover 
seed 14 p bu, white 19@22, crimson 
8, timothy 8. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At eeee po- 
tatoes $1.40 p bu, onions 2, turnips 2 
p bbl, corn 79c p bu, oats 58ce, tim- 
othy hay 27, middlings 29@31, bra 
30, fresh eggs 22c p doz, live hens lic 
p lb, roasters 10c. 

At Philadelphia, eggs 22c p doz, live 
fowls 16c p lb, spring chickens 17 
roosters 11@13c,-dry beans $2.65 
2.90 p bu, potatoes 1.50, bran 30 
ton, baled timothy hay 26, clov 
mixed 24, wheat 1 p bu, corn 7c, 
oats 60c. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn Ss) 

bu, oats 62c, bran and middlinss 
$30 p ton, linseed meal 40, loose tim - 
othy hay 19@ 24, hogs 744c p lb, ve: 
ealves G@7T%c, fresh eggs 27¢ p doz 
live fowls l7c p ib, potatoes 4 p bb 

At Syracuse, eggs 24c p doz, corn 
85e p. bu, oats-65c, bran $52 p to! 
middlings 33, potatoes 1.25 p bu, on- 
ions 4.50 p 100, turnips 85c p bu, pa! 
snips 1.10, beets 65c, Danish cabbage 
40@50 p. ton, live fowls 17@20c p 1b, 
chickens 19c. 

At Buffalo, dry beans $2.70@5.25 p 
bu, eggs 28c p.doz, live chickens 15 
@lic p 1b, fowls 18c, potatoes 1.5) 
p bu, timothy hay 25 p ton, mixed 24. 

Good Egg Record—During 1911 ! 
had 75 hens which laid 6189 eggs. 
or 515% dozen. Feed cost me about 
$50. The eggs brought in $154.40. 
leaving me about $104.50 to cover 
better - record than  this?—[John 
other expenses. Can anyone show 4 
Stackhouse, Northampton County, -Pa. 
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ATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash oF 7-Wheat—, --Corn-, 7-Oats—, 


1812 1911 1922 1911 1912" 1911 
Chicago ¢e*+-- 104% 88 70 A? SS 31% 
"York ... 106% .92% 80%  .52 6% .37 
he Se 82 «561% 37% 





beatin eae 103% .87% 68 48  .54% .32% 
10 .sccese 1.02% 88% .71% .45 56 30 
yeapolis .. L0S% .95% .72% .48 52% .29 
pool .. 1.15 6% .84 4% — _ 








At Chicago, wheat prices were per- 
ps influenced mostly by climatic 
nditions and outlook for. spring 
eding. Following the ‘long, cold 
inter, heavy snows have disappeared 
rapidly in the northwest and advices 
licate seeding under way. This 
layed some of the avprehension 
er the possibility of delay in get- 
ting wheat into the ground. Public 
.ecks showed fair decrease, but the 
world’s available supply kept up well. 
lay wheat sold better than $1.04 p 
bu; July 99e, followed by considerable 
reaction. No 2 red winter 1.01@1.02. 
Mild w eather in winter wheat area 
was acecompani by rather uneven 
eports about cr o. outlook. Influential 
reign observers expressed the belief 
1t before long the continent of 
rope .must buy increased quanti- 
s of wheat. The flour trade was 
et everywhere, .yet millers Wave 
ight wheat with some freedom. 
orn ruled somewhat higher with- 
particularly new influences. Re- 
ves are naturally being whittled 
wn every day; and with bad roads 
in the country and farmers busy get- 
ting ready for spring crops. these 
facts were interpreted as meaning 
iller deliveries. The market was 
isonably well suported at an ad- 
ice of 1@2c, May corn working up 
ide p bu, or the highest figure 


reached, The caSh market was 
et, NO & tao se ‘ 

its prices ave ged a little higher, 
partiy to wet weather in the 
n belt and further talk of delay 
seeding. Th demand was fairly 
id on both cash and- speculative 
ount. May its moving up to 5dc 
p bu and July 5lc. There was fair 
t ling in Sept around se; this of 
ontemplating oats from the 
p Standard oats in store #4 

) bu, white usual premium. 
yras seed offerings were slightly 
enlarged but prices without important 
change; prime timothy 15%c p Ib, 

clover 224 @ 22! . millet 1% @2c, 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF OOICE OREAMERIZES 
New York Boston Chicago 





92a 32 33 30 

1911.4 21@22 21@22 21%@22 

1910... 34% 5 54 321% 

109. 30 31% 29% 
gutter 


At New York, butter buyers are 
rchasing more cautiously, and the 
isuming trade is not so anxious to 
as recently. The medium grades 
1 well, but prices are slightly lower. 
Good toe echoice cmy butter sells at 
31@32c p Ib, dairy 27@31c. 
At Chicago, price continues steady 
all grades of butter; demand is 
good and the market is cleaning up 
sely. Trade is largely to supply 
cal consumptive \,.nts, but some 
tside orders are being filled. Good 
to choice cmy butter in large lots 
in tubs sells at 29@30c p lb. Dairy 
ter is in good demand at 245@27c. 


At Cincinnati, cmy extras. 32c p Ib, 
26e. 

\t Albany, cmy 32c, dairy 28@3Ilc. 

At Buffalo, emy 34c, dairy 25@29c, 

\t Pittsburg, dairy 26c, emy S4c. 

\t Cleveland, cmy extras 33c, dairy 
iS 27¢c 

it Philadelphia, emy 33c. 

At Syracuse, emy extras 33c. 


Cheese 
At New York, the cheese market 


continues - firm. White or colored 
specials are quoted as high as 1%c p 
lb, average 18%c, undergrade 16@G 


18c, daisies 19%c, skim 12@15c. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate is 
(4e p qt to the farmer in the 26-c 

le having no station eharges, or 
$1.71 p 40-qt can delivered in New 

ork. This rate became effective Apr 

Supply, as is usual at this season 

the year, is gaining on demand. 

latter is also affected this week 
the Jewish holidays. The boats of 

e Homer Ramsdell line are again 

rrying milk. 

The recéipts of milk and cream in 
10-qt cans for the week ending Mar 
ou” were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


Erie ‘james 5 tale «tee - 41,340 2,462 
Susquehanna ....seeee - 1077 . 2% 
West SHOPS <c. . ees wd be 15,122 782 
Lackawanna ... .... 52950 1,475 





N Y © (long haul) oss fOS01 1.673 
N Y C lines (short haul) rg 275 







Ontari@ricswes <- co nw-me 478~ 2,191 
Lehigh Walley = <.sxtss « 32383 

Homer Ramsdell! line... 2,660 21 
New Haein 5.05254 13,500 110 
Other sources .... Js... 1,900 47 











Totals sic. .+2+ees + OOF STL 10,202 
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“Scrub” Cream Separators 
as Unprofitable as “Scrub” Cows 


This is the good advice one of the big and leng experienced 
Western cream buying concerns gives to its farm separator patrons, 
being taken from a letter to one of them: 


“We believe the DE LAVAL is the best separator made. 
We feel that anyone wishing to purchase a separator makes a 
great mistake unless he purchases the best machine on the market. 
No one can make a success of dairying by continuing to use scrub 
cows, Neither can he make a success of dairying by using scrub 
separators.” 


There couldn’ t well be a more simple, comprehensive and force- 
ful statement of the whole cream separator proposition than this. 





It’s just plain common sense 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


9166-167 BROADWAY 29 €. MADIGON STREET BSRUMM & GACRAMENTO STS. 10:6 WESTERN AVENUE {7TS-1TT WILLIAM STREET 14 4 16 PRINCESS STREET 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE MONTREAL WINNIPEG 

















Look beyond the purchase 
price when you buy wire 





Wire fence economy Means more 
than first cost price. 


fencing. It means a full and efficient service 
A fence you get at a cheap price is bound to be that lasts for years ; an elimination of time, energy and money 
; - | acheap fence clear through—poor and unsatisfac- spent in endless repairs; it means an investment thet 
4 tory in service, soon to rust, sag, break and fall pays big dividends by increasing farm production through 
away, an expensive failure. better farm equipment. 
: “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fences are the’ most economical you can buy because they are the most 
Ais adaptable and adjustable to all fencing conditious and requirements of the farm, They are : 











the strongest and most durable because Open Hearth wire—like old time iron wire—heavily 
galvanized with pure zinc, is used exclusively in their manufacture, and is ELECTRICAL- 
LY WELDED at every touching point in the fabric, producin practically a one piece fence. 
They are the most distinctive because of their construction, and enhance the appearance and 
increase the actual value of a farm by perfectly serving their particular purpose and permit- 
ting scientific crop rotation. EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT 


See your dealer—or write for descri oti iPeratere and catalogue of styles and sizes of “Pittsbu P ee + 
Fences for every FIELD, FARM Ea LAWN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GARD EN vemed 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of *‘Pittsburzh Pertect’’ Brands of Barbed Wire, Bright, Annealed and Galvanized 
Gin Cee eee Seskees Wee Hels, and Piaergs Perks” ail made of Open 








The Silo in Modern Farming—lIn these days of intensive farming, 
ensilage as feed can no longer be ignored. Its use is an economy. 
But the silo itself must not be a source of continual expense. 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


is guaranteed. It is storm-proof, decay-proof, 00 preety, po te ot ae 
and money in upkeep, no no hoops, no injurious moisture. Is simple im con- 
struction.. The first cost is the last. The ey is made of Patented 
Vitrified Clay Blocks which are non-absorbent and last forever. They 
resist swelling, shrinking and rotting—a continual expense with other silos. 









RAISING GATE 











sey with a "lift"—helps to lighten ant 
the Satty tome load, It lifts itself, swings a ‘Write at once for cat 
over all obstructions—nodiggingaway 


AATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Agricultural Department H 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


FACTORY DIRECT TO F. 


snow orice, Extra heavy frames of high 
carbon steel tubing, nearly two inches in 
diameter; all No. 9 wire filling of Peer- 
less Fencing—close spacing between line 
wires and crossbars. Doubielatchanda |, 
barb wire top. Every part 


HEAVILY GALVANIZED 


























































-proof bette i 26-inch Hog Fence,...... 
and lasts od a vg ne i! E 47-inch Farm Fence, ..23%¢. 
Send rn pee tell you where you 60-inch Poultry Fence _...30c. 
can get Peerless Gates < 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
ADRLAS, ‘contains fence information you have. 
P ~— ==) Gea Winchester, ind. 
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iit = freight. 
THE c CYOLOnE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
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LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 








What Pure-Bred Sire Counts For 


*J, Dz NICHOLLS, O10 


I had the pleasure last winter of visiting a large 
part of the dairy section of Vermont. In every 
county every little while someone would say: 

“Have you seen Deacon Harvey’s herd?’’ 

“No, I have not got there yet.” 

“Well, he has the best hérd in this country.” 

After awhile I went up to Deacon Harvey's and 
out from the house came a fine old Vermont Yankee. 

I said, “Mr Harvey, I have heard mach of your 
cattle. If you don’t charge too much I would like 
to see th 

= oy said, “at you don’t get too close it won't cost 

nT went over to the barn where he had about 50 


the most beautiful, uniform type of a 
ermont 


“Mr Harvey, what would you pay for cows like 


” 

- wid. “It would not be right to price them.” 

‘It a good time to sell” I said, “When you 
have hs buyer. What price would you ask me to 
ave out a few and let me depend upon my own 
udgment? I may get the poorest ones as well as 
some of the good ones.’’ 

“Well, I need a little money, and if you mind to 
pay $60 a head, you may pick out a few.’ 

So I picked out three and went up to open the 
state to let the fourth out, and he said: 

“Hold, on, mister, I won’t sell another one.’ 

I argued with him but could not get any more. 

drew him my check for the three cows he 
saw my name and sa 

“Are you the president of the national dairy as- 
‘sociation f° 


e Excerpts from address before Pennsylvania live 
stock leeders’ association. 


these 





“Yes, sir; I have that honor.’ 
eight years ago when Gov ttoard stayed overnight 
with me, he told me always jo use a pure-bred sire, 
and I have always done it.’ 
What was the result? There was not an animal 
in that man’s stable but any cow buyer would have 
been glad to purchase at Mr Harvey’s price. Still, 
today hundreds of dairy farmers throughout this 
land use inferior sires upon their herds. It is the 
greatest mistake the breeder of dairy cattle or any 
other kind of steck can make. 


Rock Phosphate ‘Needed by Hogs 


A recent experiment, conducted by the Wisconsin 
station, establishes some interesting and practical 
principles in regard to the ash content of rations 
for farm animals. The ash constituents, or the 
mineral matter in feeding stuffs, is composed of 
various elements, the most important ones of which 
are lime, phosphorus and potash. The work and 
results of the Wisconsin experiment are as follows: 

Three lots of pigs were chosen. One lot was fed 
a well balanced ration in which there was a very 
small amount of organic prosphorus, about a gram. 
The second lot was fed a similar ration, with the 
exception of phosphorus contents, which was increased 
to about five grams by the addition of ground rock 
phosphate, while the third lot was fed a ration in 
which the phosphorus was supplied from the feeds. 
This is known as organic phosphorus and is the usual 
way of including this element in a ration. 

The first month of the experiment resulted in a 
considerable daily gain for the hogs of each lot. 
After that time,. however, the hogs of lot one began 
to lose in weight, to become inactive, and at the 
end of three montlis were so lifeless that they refused 
to come to their feed unless assisted. Phosphorus 
was then added to their ration and the hogs were 
__‘ restored to_a normal condition 
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Holstein 
HERD BULL 
Wanted 


For 1912 Model Stock Farm 


Must be individually perfect in 
every way. . Closely connected, and 
well representing the very highést 
standards and record families of the 
-breed. A Bull with a superior record 
and proven prepotency is preferred; 
however, a young bull ready for serv- 
ice will be considered. 


Jenningshurst Stock Farm, 
TOWANDA, PA. 


W. WORTH JENNINGS, Prop. 
DEAN KNICKERBOCKER, Mgr. 


Star Farm 


HOLSTEINS 


Send no mone e me, just order what - 
want and I will forward it promptly. 
never have had and probably never will have 
another opportunity to buy registered — 
stein cattle on your own approval. A re 
A.R.O, bull,ready for service now, value 
ial $98.50. Ar reg. three months bull calf, 
special $44.25. A reg. two months 
A reg. 6 months heifer 
f, $77.25. A reg. H.F. cow, $138.50. Above 
order holds good until surplus is sold, but no 
longer. Order today ; if satisfied, send check 
at your convenience—I leave it all to you, 


HORACE L. BRONSON, DEPT. G, CORTLAND, WW. ¥. 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 
_ (HERD BEEPS, IN <a 

'e offer pneetions® in choi 
heifers bred wet calves. Some Oe thene ealves 
ais a of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
ao e. YA Fran ee: Kine sired oF - 

ound utter mi Segis He 

eld. The Pi and Let ad aie iepens et al record 
edie vecord three-year. 


1d 106.333 Ibs, 


























Wil be glad to send porwr pedigrees 


East River Grade : 
Holsteins for Sale 


25 fresh cows that are milking 40 to 60 Ibs. per 
day. 20 cows due soon. Large, in Sept, and 
o cows ae to calve in t.. and 

Bred regiete red bulls. ¢ ten stered 
Holstein pulls ready for service. Bell phone, 311F5. 








‘Lam goi ing to build a barn and must reduce the size 
of my pool Wi!) sell cows and heifers, fresh and 
nearby ; all registered and bred to a $4 brother of the 
world’s record cows; also heifer calves. 


Daughters of A. R. 0. Cows 


Heifer calf, born November 11, 1911; sire, Home- 
stead Masterpiece Gem, whose first 15 dams average 
23.49 Ibs. butter in 7 days; dam_ has jr. four-year-old 
record of 516 Ibs. milk, 21.95 Ibs, butter in 7 days 
and 90.326 Ibs. butter in 30 days; grandam 29.015 
Ibs. butter in 7 days, 117 Ibs. butter in 30 days at 
10 years of age, she being sister to the world’s record 
ten-year-old cow, Christmas Tobe 2d, with 31.66 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days; great grandam, 20.96 Ibs. butter 
im 7 days at 14 years of age, and dam of 4 A. R. O, 
daughters, This heifer is about evenly marked, a 
very fine individual an@ is sister to an 18-lb. butter 
jr.’ two-year-old, Price $200 f. 0. b. Vernon. Other 
heifers of good breeding for sale. 





CRESCENT FARM 
a H. PHELPS & SON, 


| HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULL S or service 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


Bull calves whose sires, dam, and grand-dam 
average 33.51 Ibs. butter in 7 days. We have 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for service. 
Two younger ones that you can grow. Don’t 
delay, they are priced to sell, and will sell. 


GEO. F. CARTER, R. 1, East Syracuse, N. Y. 


Country Life Farm 


WILL SELL FOR $75 


A bull born May 6, 1911. He is two-thirds white, 
good size, nice condition and is ready for service. 
Sire is Concordia Lg ad Alban 3d _ 59942, dam is 
Princess Sarcastic Inka 113.151. This bull carries the 
blood of Jessie Maida, Sedie Vale Concordia, Sar- 
castic Lad, Korndyke Queen, De Kol’s Prince and 
many other record auimals. This is a great bargain. 


H. D. Wheeler, Prop., West Winfield,N.Y. 








son sires 























e 
Chenango Valley Holsteins 
Are Producers 

Can furnish large, young, nicely marked cows—fresh 

or near-by _ sprin ers—selected from the Best Milking 

Dairies of Central N. ¥. Would be pleased to price you 

thie class of stock in carload lots or less. Tuberculin 
tested when desired. 


F, J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


COLD SPRING and WAYGLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Re a sae ne 9 
nearby for sale; also a Son of Joe Pled 0. 
48710 who is at the head of our herd. oan —_ 
22-lb. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
of Grade Springers due April and "May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 
YOUR -OPPORTUNITY 


To purchase sons of Sir Urmagel Burke No. 
58219; also one grandson of King Segis, Sire Sir 
Urmagel Burke.Dam has better than 30 Ibs. in 7 
Gage. Lottie Segis with 17.73 Butter «milk test 
%)} record is the dam of one Segis Pontiac 
Princess with 14.73 Butter Fat (41% milk) in7 
days. F. L. Freeborn, New Woodstock, N. Y. 


Dairymen Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing a Grandson of Hengerveld DeKol 
Sag six 30-ib. Gaamere, one oo of Pontiac 
Dam A. R. Jan. im}. 00. 
Y Fone 3, ai, 565.00. Born April vil is. 
int these are not what as want, ask ee it e have 
some other fine indivi 


C. L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin. N.Y. 

















Vernon, N. ¥. | 


Peck 


! offer for sale my entire herd, 


which consists of 100 head of heavy 
producing grade Holstéins. 
and young and tuberculin tested by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Twenty of this number 
gave 680 gts. of milk per day, the 
whole herd averaging nearly 50 lbs. per 
day at two milkings. Now is your 
Street car by the door. 


opportunity. 


MILES J. PECK, 


Phone 854F23 


/ 


American Agriculturist 


Dairy 





All large 


Cortland, N. Y. 








Complete Dispersion Sale 
of GRANT B. LOW’S Entire Herd 


New Berlin, N. Y., April 16-1'7, 1912 


One Hundred Head 


ung and all bred and reared in the Low 
(with the exception of a half-dozen pth, Rese ~ 


Thirty Daughters of Aaggie Grace Butter Boy 


Who is one of the leading A. R. 0. sons of DeKol 2d’s Butter Boy 34 


and from the distinguished 


show cow and winner of competitive butter tests, Aaggie | gie ng ad's Pietertje—the first cow in 
the world to produce 100 lbs. of milk in one day in offi 


Close to Thirty Daughters of aiicaa of Wayne Korndyke 
The oldest of which are soon due to freshen; all eure proms sa oy hee individually a credit to their 
aggi 


superior breeding (their d 


ams are largely daughters rH) 


race Butter Boy). 


Cows with Records of 20 to Nearly 28 Ibs. Butter in 7 Days 


Tested under ordinary conditions. 
sition. 
and the greater 
have been in milk a considerable time. 


Come and See the Herd 
Before the Sale 


roportion are heifers, while some 


At the present time the roilking herd is ——e = wees ors ~~ Et 
this nber are nearly and others 


Send for catalogue. 


GRANT B. LOW 


The herd has been built up and maintained as a milk- ‘producing propo- 


ibs. per cow mer day, milked twice a day, 


Magdele Stock Farms 
NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Agriculturist in Answering Advertisements 


LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN - FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee S8t., Syracuse, N. Y. 





FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac KornGvks, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is 13 Lyeers old and 
as vigorous as a 4-year-old. ade 4 ? He has 

at constitution and vitali is sons are 

e him. - They are coming y be recognized 
by all as the “Raat pee sires on earth. Look 
them . and if you want one of them write 
me. Also sons of Rag Avge Korndyke and 
Sir Johanna Colantha G} 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEMS CATTLE 
e Greatest Dairy Breed 
Sent for FREE Illastrated Booklets. 








Holstein-Friedan Association. Box-115. Brattleboro. Vt. | 





Auction April 10th, at 9 a.m. of 
Pure-Bred Holsteins 


2 1-2 miles from Cazenovia, Madison 
County, N.Y. 50 head of pure-breds. 
all young and tuberculin tested, and 
my herd bull Johanna King Segis 
71964; nearly all of the above stock 
are bred to this bull. Also about 75 
head of high-grade heifers and cows, 2 
few grade bulls, horses and farm tools, 
shotes, etc. Catalogues will be ready 


April 1. 
R. D. LEE, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

















E. HOLBERT, Lake, Orange Co,N.Y. 
Station on Lehigh and Hudson B. R. 





We have for immediate sale, one car 


High-Grade Holsteins 


Fresh or acon tat PRE Ten mite head Registered 
8 to fres none two months. 

Bovleteved Seeteany sale at farmers 

ee & SMITH, — Center, N. Y 
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Live ‘sTocK ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


"BERKSHIRE SWINE 








100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


e from 3 to-6 years, large and 

~ = - ced and noe ry A producers. Ree 
récords in the past year o 

awe ‘have 10 14, 000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 


a tested and guaran to be perfect 
in every particular. 
Edmeston, N. Y. 


v.D. Robinson, 





Grade Holsteins 


= have syrocmenrionts of the 
yong Se mone 
will be —_ want at thin kin 
- Prices 

















d of Fresh Cows, or nearby springers 
nag are high-grade stock —have also 
three pure-bred b Sired Py Ang Peck 
Butterboy out of A. ams. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

E. J. TEF j. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N.Y. 


ificent young bull, born 
cree Pontiac Dan, Minnie Spomord, BoC ibe tbe, me, ao 
- bs. butter is? oe “Shehae two lb. gt dam has 


te Ib. 8 sters that. have Pp 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 





Apother in came class, born Oct. 2, 1911; 1; his sire eS \ 


et. A.R.O. = ae oon. capac 
eae eae service, * aa on cows aud 


ee oayhett ee heads fe the herd. rd. 
£E.H.KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N.Y. 


ARare Chance 


e week to six mos. old from $25 up, sired by 
Balle, on man King Beryl, Wpeee two nearest 


eeman 

avg. %.9 lbs. butter in 7 days. Hi 

yeman PaulineWayne, who nas. 

early record of 22, aa Lae - min 

{or-year-old form 

Write your wants. te. Wo ne WickWIRE RUBS emit a.Y. 
THIRTY-FIVE 


High-class Holstein Cows 


First-rate individuals and large producers, bred 
to some of the best bred bulls ever produced 
Come and look them over. Prices low for qual- 
ity and breeding. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL GALVES 


High-class individuals. World record A. R. O. 
blood lines. We need stable room and will 
price these calves accordingly. 


E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


A Bargain in Registered Holsteins 








brother to to Phoebe 
a meee = world’s 
in junior 











Hering rented my farm, I am selling all my cattle. I have 
* head of registered Holsteins, from two to three years old. 
sit sired by bull herd book No. 39059, and served with bull 


t 
herd book No. 60616, ~yh due to calve in May or first part of 
ane, hig sire werd book No. 49643 aud his dam herd book No. 











least I would like to sell all together.. My price is 
Weil marked, ? White, grand dams have A. R. O 
records that average over 29 Its, 

marked $26 if taken soon. imperial ‘St 

Farm,Cortland,.N. Y., ws h, — 
better still,come and look at some of the sons 
and di aughters of Sir Rag Apple PS vine ke 


N. HOULIHAN, Waterford, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
just One~Service Bull Left 
days and 114 ibs. in 30 days. 

ll calf 4 weeks old, = 

ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 

If you want the Best money can buy, write,or 

from $75.00 up, with Dams of A-R.O. Records. 

ADAMS, Munnsville, N. Yy. 














100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will give satisfaction. W.H. Wickham, State Hill, N.Y. 
app Homestead 


offer s three extra large, well-marked yearling patie, 





red by Sir Clyde Prince 49894— whose da 
record of 26.81 Ibs. butter mm 7 days. Dams of Dalle: ail 
high record A. R. 0. cows. 


W.S. Hinchey, Bex 729, Rochester, N.Y 


sons ¢ HENGER VELD DeKOL 


One who 66 dam has 19.03 Ibs. butter at3 years. Born 
Nov. 28th yey light in color. Another whose dam 
has 16.36 ibs utter at 2years. Born Dec. 8th, about 
x — Still another whose dam has 21 Ibs. butter 
3 years. J. 4, STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


A. R. 0. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


We can save you time, trouble and money. Write yoar 
waots. Jarvis Brothers, Fly Oreek, N. Y¥. 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (i) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) carload two (3) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E.C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 
Pioneer Sarms 


ze igang bulls sired aA Prince Hazel Korndyke No. 
rom dams wi R. O. Be he 8 to 29 

Doe — 5 7 nt dave at prices that wilt a 

, oung bull 3 fate. old T— a ma tib. 

dam for Sue Write, E. . MUNRO, CAMILLUS, 5.Y. 

















DUROG Pigs = oe ad ba eee St 
Wonder Strains, Price $ 


HOLSTEIN BULL "CALVES Srste Series: 


dams, $30.00. 


<i, Top’ Rother and a ng 


4. B. THOMPSON, 











Meee reicalanmediate, gale high-class Registered Hol- 


Et aie Ene, ena 2: 


+ 7. 
Riverside Stock 
ff , 
21 ee i vous, taee, at's years = ns ire'G G. Son to 
Hengervela Del Deko and King Price 
A. W. Brown & Sons, na, West Winfield, N. ¥. 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first daughter 
to freshen has just made 7 + Ibs. butter in seven 
days, et, BR butter 30 days at 2 
years. A few ws ig from this great son of Belle 

records of from 





Korndyke out of A, 0. dams with 
15 Ibs. at 2 years to 32 Ibs. at 3 years. 


tL. L. GROW, - - FT. JACKSON, W.-Y. 


Holstein Yearling, Bulls |: 


heavy 
Ivory R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. 


BRANFORD FARMS 











Guernsey and Ayrshire 
Cattle, Berkshire Pigs and 
Shropshire Sheep 


We have some very choice young 
stock of both sexes for sale. 
HENRY FIELDEN, Manager, pon Conn. 














Maple Row Stock Farm 
Registered Ayrshires. Stock of all ages for sale. 
Good producers of the right kind. Prices right, 
F. H. COOKINGHAM, Cherry Creek, N. Y. 


1856 — RIVERSIDE AYRSHIRES —1912 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ prices, have won more prizes 
nited Btates. 


than any herd in 
5. F. CONVERSE "es Cco., Woodville, N. Y. 


Also Shetland and Hackney Denies. 


5 Registered red J gy Sa 


Sears & Nichols Co., hillicothe, Ohio 


J ersey Bull Calves |— 


way ge Scat Lad breeding, 
¢ Farmers’ Prices. 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 


gERSEY BULL CALF 


Dam—offi tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
, also a Prize Winner. 
©oia ‘oo ee Farm - Trout Creek, N. ¥.- 














Breeders of t 


White Horse Farm 


Ott Spring Pigs are are ready for shi . and 
Maste Sired by Ste vii 

@ son of re or Invincible Rival’s 
pisces son of Rival 
Write fur what you want 4 W. >. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Sgr. 
White Horse Farm, Pacll, Ps. 


Berkshire Gilts 
at Your Own Price 


hig pe Gilts worth $50.00 each. Will sell 
gad On 00 pomepres sod Ay 


+ 
Also ome Sendines boar, andson 
Be pe ~ 4, awit eal for $00.00. 


C.F. F. Teller, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Large Berkshires at it Highwood 
the pets ‘0.8 Goverament required bos omen 


Sot 
‘eed mality with Ka whsch to improve the 
stock of Panama, i hased them trom our 


we ned for iy osanee Yr, mode 

pac! tient thu te -y f' Beek ire you 

need? animals weigh cob te oso Ibs. Bred eows 
boars and young stock on hand. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y 
SUN BANK FARM 
ERKSHIRES /i::: 


AF. domes, Pet Teasonable. Hogistration 
P. O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, LL 


View Berkshires 


Offers for sale 5 wf sows, bred to Charmer’s Duke 53d; 
8 service boars, 5 fall boars; also spring pigs. 
JOHN lL. BOWER, KING FERRY, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES re" fyccif prices, | Beek 
hamton, New York 


C. H. Hayes & Co., Moffatt Ave., Bing 


LEE PREMIER 11th 


HEADs OUR ate enya ree HERD 
orders -. 8 sired by this grand- 
son ate ae #. Ly the World’s Fair. 
Kenotin eaten, Washington Mills, N. Y. 


CHESTNUT GROVE = _BERKSHIRES 


Fall boars and gilts. a tae blood, prices right 
‘Satisfaction guaran "Write me ‘your _——. 


























M.8. TILEBU mY. 7 nion, Route Neo.i, N.Y. |. 





BERKSHIRES 


We offer two service boars and a wamter of choice 


To. MERE, COLLine.N. ¥, 


— ad Oe of yy 4 


Fannettsbars. Pa. 
YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 











{m \. 
Superiey mothers Fall pi ay pL ow y'now, high a 
fair prices. of 


It is not what you "ea Secale what 


that counts. 4. @. CURTIS, Box 





MULE FOOT SWINE 





POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 





MULE FOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 





Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd Mulefoot Hogs 


arch 
pow. Sestes its, wt. 225 to 300 ibs. ty PS 
oi in .. Service boars, 

Brock ali mpg. from cholera.” ne uh sane, 


C. J. MeLaughlia, Box B, Pleasantville, Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
agate tak peri, eee pre tne, rae 
D. H. PREISBHACH. P. 0. Box 181. Kingston, Chie 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Big growthy ones. Sired by Col’ 
whose sire won second at Internati: nal ae teers oes eet 
at Illinois state fair. Young pigs, both sexes. 


C,H, HAYES & CO., MOFFATT AVE., BINGHAMTON, &. Ys 
Golden Beauty Herd ing‘“ree.custik 
Duroc-Jersey Swine Faz wuumre 
SHE! E 7 4 ONFA R 


messrenge puness. 
pegs. Service 

















. BARNES, Bente rd, N 
of both also service 
Woodland — Sree NY State 
Prise Winners - Bowen, &. F. D. Se, &, Syraeces 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
4 ye a ~ yA 
FOR SALE #5355 
yest. dented 


for breeding, we give free service & 
Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


JACKS ano MULES 


eye cnt rich. 18 
sack and under 
a, where can 


fine large 
i Wil Ne | ts, 4 
Guarantees. wr Write ie tor 
prices today. Address 
Krekler’s Jack a cae, 
West Elkton, 
Branch Barns: Chto. Ind. 














¥4 a4, 3 sucky y fuemmoth Jacks Sictherooth horses Ons 
Tamworth hog subject to registry. 
Write for eiostine = vii the I my 

T. Brown & Lexington, Ky. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


Dorsets 





Purchase a Dorset Ram and mate him 
with your ewes this spring to raiee fall 
lambs that sell for a high price during 
the winter months. Yearling rams with 


dense fleeces, good conformation and 
large bone ready for service. We won 
first prize on Get of Sire at Ohio and 
New York State fairs, 1911, and at 
Chicago International, 1911, we won 
every first prize except one. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr.. Chazy, N.Y. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Fleck in America, Founlation stock 
for sale. H.L, WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfield Conter,3.¥. 








Aubrey Farm Shropshires 





Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn ; 0 li li a old A fine 
af erd of United States yeariing rams, ee and older ewes, 
igs not akin; popular breeding out of grea’ This breed ges the best and _ | lot of early lambs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Corre- 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent. a able of meat. rnishes the best and most palat- | sondence solicited. 
E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. JOHN H. DUNLAP, Box B, Williamsport, Ohie | J. G. STACEY, R. D. 2, WATERLOO, N. 





POLAND-CHINAS 220" visere 
Baio State F Pair 
and out of sows that seosnsed winners. Some of 


these are show pigs. akin. 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY. Orient, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINAS gays pace Mouse 
Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write for prices. 
G. S. HALL, - Farmdale, Ohio 


AND, PO: 


Boars, 80 age os the best lines of breeding. 
Alcs breed 1 neary devced Delaine sheep. 

Cc. OWEN CA AN, Trumansburg, N. ¥. 

POLAND-CHINAS Si 8st: “ui Shas 

State winner, a 

special price on€ shows. 8. E. runines, aS o. 

LARGE rutee Boars, Fail and Sp 1 Yearling Herd 


Boar, 15 Service ing Sows, bred or 
open. . C. MeLaug oi leasantville, O 























OI C SWINE 
O. I. Cc. Seite Lamers 


Famous premium strain. Prices reasonable. Qual- 
ity A No. 1. F. C. WHITE, Cincinaatas, N.Y. 


0. LC. SILVER STRAIN ffcrhe'nes 


JESSE I. CARRIER, Fulton, N. ¥. 
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BREEDERS 





This man: was a clam. Get out 


+ 1 had a letter from a man who asked “ Where is —— 
n a ” 
any how? i Your 
Darlin nh is where there are more pretty girls to the aote 


foot than any place of its size in America. 
famous? 


place to get a wife. 


not open your eyes come to the egg farm and you wi 


sta Mammoth hot water machine is rollin 
hatch $10 per100. Eggs for hatching 15, $1. 


es, or Africa either. 
ell, it is where the Darlington 8. C. ‘White Leghorn is located. Darlington is @ great 
If you are fortunate enough to get a f 


is that not enough to e it 


Jarlington girl for a wife and she does 
see things that surely will. 


out the chi-ks for a at $12 


r 100, after May 
100, $5; 1000, As I contr 


rol 1500 breeding 


ins I can supply the above—all but the wives—in any quantity. 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM 


ALFRED P. EDGE 


DARLINGTON, MD. 








Baby Chicks cks and —. 


S.C. W.Leghorns - - - - per 100 

White Wyandottes - -_-- wie 

Imperial Pekin Ducks ole a 34S 
Write for booklet HATCHING EGGS 


White Horse Farm Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 


Rhode Island Red Cockerels 
foomen, Rhy At A at ap + = 


: whee F. SNOW 














. N.Y. 








TAMWORTH SWINE 





















aS See OS Se 


from Sis le Gem Brown and White Leghorns, 
a he Reds, White and Columbian _ 

aotee. Reve pr - Dom iniques. A No. l stock. 
sitting, $1.25; two sittings, $2.25; three sittings, 


4 Oe or more, 6 cents each. 
. ‘suCN WAY LEBASON SPRINGS, 5. ¥. 





80 cent en 
x 4 (. CONKLE, Gunsxv’ a1 ESEY anb - 
fanse for R. F. D. Ne. 1, LATLAND, OBIO 





HATCHING EGGS fris! och 
$6.00 per hundred, 8. C. White gra, $1.00 
per 15, $5.00 per hundred. 

Blythewood Farms, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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NARRAGAN 
Rags, $3.50 per 10; $5 pers. W.¥. FRANKLIN, Danville, Ind. 


















A June Sunset—I 


, At the end of a perfect day in June, 
with indolent warmth and perfume in 
the air, New Haven Harbor was a 
theater of color, life, and song. The 
sunset splashed the dancing tides with 
gold, vermilion, liquid fire, and blue; 
a‘hundred rose-white wings of yachts, 
‘canoes, and catboats were lifted 
gracefully against empurpling shad- 
ows as they glided to and fro in paths 
jof pleasure; and a crew of iusty col- 
lege youths sang tuneful melodies 
hich floated on the lazy breeze in 
charming harmony with hour and 
scene and season. 
} Among the winged water craft was 
one particularly striking sloop, fast 
parting the ripples as -she_ slipped 
straight homeward toward the land- 
ing stage. It was not that the sloop 
jwas extra large; it was merely that 
her sails were gorgeously tinted, in 
the manner of boats that ply the wa- 
derways of Venice. And, as if to com- 
plete her perfections in the scene, her 
slender red tiller lay snugly in the 
palm of a girl of exceptional beauty. 
. It was Thurley Ruxtgn, bare of arm 
and bare of head, with her eyes gaz- 
ing straight past Gaillard, sitting 
ear, to the landing stage for which 
she was skillfully heading. What a 
marvel of coler she presented! Her 
hair was gold, absolute gold, of as- 
tonishing luxuriance and luster. Her 
eyes were the deepest of chocolate 
brown. Her brows were almost black, 
and arched with exquisite lightness 
of outline. In her cheeks glowed the 
warmth of a soft, red rose, against 
a white-rose tint of neck and chin. 
Her lips, which out-reddened the sun- 
set’s own vermilion, were — slightly 
parted over teeth of daintiest regular- 
ity and pearliness. Her costume, of 
gold-brown pongee silk, with a tiny 
crimson tie, found the most engaging 
completeness in her little, red, lédw 
cut shoes, near the big, shining brown 
ones of Gaillard. 

The boat was Gaillard’s Tigress. 
Thurley had sailed it before, while 
he, as now, had sat there to watch her 
in his calm, unemotional manner, 
nodding approval from time to time 
with an air of conceded lordship over 
all. 

SN She was capable, fearless, and self- 

reliant herself, and such a woman 
loves in a man the strong, primordial 
assumption of ownership. She had, 
however, loved him from the first; 
and five long months of consent in her 
heart had effaced all possibility of 
analysis, either of her own emotions 
or of Gaillard’s character. She was 
happy in his presence, and that was 
almost enough. The fact that no ac- 
tual pledge had passed between them 
“was the least of her negligible wor- 
ries. By. a thousand signs she felt 
secure in possession of his love. 

Despite the. fact that her gaze was 
apparently fixed on the shoreward 
course, she was ‘watching him now 
and thrilling~ anew as she felt his 
frequent glances fall upon her. 

He was handsome, big, and, ath- 
letic, a smooth-shaved, hlue-eyed fel- 
low of robust health and color, with 
the blackest of hair and the straight- 
est, most perfect of features. In his 
jwhite flannel suit,. immaculate and 
absolutely faultless, -he fitted a niche 
on his spotiess sloop as a. diamond 
fits in its ‘setting. He was possibly 

‘@ trifle overperfect, a condition due 
perhaps to lifelong familiarity »with 
wealth, 


A catboat, crowded full of Eli's 


joyous sons, went frothing by not. 


twenty yards away, With one accord 
the boyish -skipper and his company 
swung off their caps to. Thurley, call- 
ing out in gladness of the meeting. 
And all were repaid by her friendly 
smile, despite their deep-laid envy of 
Gaillard.,. iéy were gone in a mo- 
ment; yet in Thurley’s heart they left 

* 5 *. 5 K > ¥ syne . 

° E 


HURLEY 


irl Who Posed as aGer 
a . — 


exultation. She was honestly glad to 
be popular and glad to be admired. 

She guided the sloop with automatic 
skill, doubling round to come up in 
the wind and so make the landing at 
the stage. Then at last she observed 
as they neared their goal, the tall, 
slender figure of Major John Phipps, 
as he lifted his hat in salute. 

The sloop nosed quietly up beside 
the planks, and was caught by the 
jacky there in charge. The Major, 
his face aglow beneath his crown of 
snow-white hair and overhanging 
brows, stepped like the veriest young 
gallant to the rail to offer a hand for 
Thurley’s disembarking. 

“By Pollux!” he said. “You 
age a boat like a master, Miss Rux- 
ton! Yes, you do, I swear! I’ve 
been watching, watching for the last 
fifteen minutes. Superb! How are 
you, Acton? How do you do?” 

“O. K.,” responded Gaillard 
cinctly, 


“thanks.” 

Thurley gave one of her hands to 
Gaillard, the other to the Major, and 
bounded out upon the stage. She was 
smiling in genuine pleasure. 

“It’s the Tigress you find superb,’ 
she said, “superbly trained and tamed. 
3ut thank you, Major Phipps... I 
shall treasure your compliment most 
highly.” 

“T meant it, Miss Thurley, I meant 
it all,”” declared the Major earnestly. 
“Tet me-add in proof of my sincerity 
that I’m looking out for a_ clever 
young woman to. steer the course of 
my literary labors, down at my New 
York headquarters. And I _ said to 
myself, as I saw you bring in the 
Tigress, ‘Now, there’s the young 
woman for the business!* I did, by 
Pollux! ” 


man- 


suce- 


’ 


[ said so, emphatically! 
Gaillard was looking at him stonily. 
Thurley slightly colored. “Why— 

but—what an idea!” 

“Excellent, I call it—excellent,”’ con- 
tinued the Major. “Some one said 
you’re teaching French and German 
here, Miss Thurley. Limited field and 
probably quite inadequate remunera- 
tion for any young woman of . your 
ability. Takes brains, you know, to 
sail a sloop. I wish I might prevail 
upon you now, right here, to under- 
take the guidance of my labors. That 
is, of course, if you—’’ He left it un- 
finished as he noted on her cheeks the 
telltale banner of color. 

Jaillard was still dumb and staring. 

“You are very, very thoughtful,” 
said Thurley quietly, turning a mo- 
mentary glance on Gaillard: “but I 
fear I shall have to—’ She paused, 
and the moment grew embarrassing. 

“T see- I see,” said the Major 
hurriedly, reddening himself and 
smiling understandingly on them 
both. Of course! Pardonable blind- 
ness, T trust. Acton, what a gorgeous 
sunset!” 

“Very fine,” 


said Gaillard, and he 
took out his i 


watch and gave it a 


glance with a barely perceptible show 
of .impatience. ; 

“The sunset reminds 
that we must hurry,” 
feeling some constraint 
manner. “Thank you, 
and—-good-by.” 

She held out her hand, which the 
Major took for a momentary pressure. 
A Departed Glory 
They had always walked the mile 
to Thurley’s home, to prolong their 
hour of pleasure. ‘To-night, as the 
dusk of evening slowly gathered, they 

were both exceptionally silent. 

To Thurley’s feminine intuition was 
presently vouchsafed °-. in*‘'ing of 
portent in the air. From time to 
time she cast a glance at Gaillard’s 
face. : 

When she spoke at last she went 
frankly to the issue that she felt had 
been presented. “What a very odd 
encounter with the Major! It was— 
just a little bit embarrassing.” 

Gaillard answered, “Yes.” He still 
looked straight ahead. 

For some strange, inexplicable rea- 
son, Thurley felt a sinking at her 
heart. She summoned her courage to 
proceed. “Itywas kind of the Major, 
[I am Sure, to make me such an offer; 
but of course—” 

She halted it there, wishing to have 
him complete her thought, wishing to 
see him flare up warmly, declare his 
ownership in all she was, and even 
abuse the Major for his blunder. 

But he stared up the thoroughfare 
and was silent, while she waited at 
his side. Then at last he said, some- 
what hoarsely, “Why didn’t you ac- 
cept what he offered?” 

For a moment she was certain she 
had heard incorrectly, but, looking 
intently on his set, averted face, she 
felt an almost overwhelming weak- 
ness attack her, and her cheeks lost 
their color. 

“But — Acton — you — 
I?” she faltered helplessly. 
that’s happened between—” 
halted as before. - 

“All what?” he said after a 
ment. 

He could hardly have asked a ques- 
tion more brutal. She realized sud- 
denly that all she had given, her love, 
her kiss, which to her had been so 
very much indeed, meant possibly 
nothing at all to him, save a pleas- 
ure to be taken for the asking. Even 
then she did not and could not whol- 
ly credit her ‘senses. 

“All what!” she 

what!” 

“Yes — all what?’ His voice was 
increasing in firmness as he found her 
weak instead of accusing. “I should 
think you’d be glad of the Major’s 
splendid offer. It might mean a very 
great improvement.” 

“Do you mean,” she _ said, 
in a dream, “that that all 


me, Major, 
said Thurley, 
in Gaillard’s 
very much 


How could 
“After all 
and she 


mo- 


repeated weakly. 


as one 
you've 
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Who Wouldn’t Run Away a Spring Day Like This 


. 


RUXTO 
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said to me and all the attention 
that everything we’ve — everything 
means nothing at all? You — you're 
not suggesting, really —’ 

“See here, Thurley,” he broke in im. 
mediately, “this sort of thing couldn't 
go on forever! You know that. I’m 
going away to-morrow, and I’m going 
abroad next week.” 

All the weight of his meaning, sus. 
pended before, crashed down on her 
unprotected head, as it were, and left 
her partially stunned. 

“This sort of thing?” she re. 
peated. 

“Certainly just the usual college 
sort of thing,” he confessed baldly, 
“You knew all along I'd some day 
leave and follow my career, the career 
my family will naturally expect, 
which of course never contemplated 
this.” 

She closed her eyes for the shame 
that rushed upon her, at that sicken- 
ing characterization of their associa- 
tion as the, “usual college sort of 
thing.” 

Her whole nature shrank 
self, abashed and quivering. 

It seemed incredible, the whole af- 
fair, untrue that a man could change 
like this within a time so brief, 

Her voice was trembling when she 
spoke. “You Acton, you surely do 
not- mean that I’m not to see you 
any more — that this is —” 

“Why — of course we may meet — 
sometime again,” he interposed. “‘Now 
let’s forget it. We've been good 
friends, and what more could we ask? 
You’ve always been a thoroughbred, 
and I thought of course you'd be one 
to the end.” 

A thoroughbred! 
could make no reply. 
in’ silence at his side. They came to 
the all-concealing arbor in the gar- 
den, It was here he had kissed her 
just a week ago. 


The College Widow 


“Good-by, Thurley;” he said, 
*You’re a thoroughbred, all right. It’s 
ho good to be foolish and harbor ill 
feelings, you’ll admit.” He drew her 
forward, in his way of ownership, to 
kiss her as before. 

“No!” she said. “No!” and _ she 
pushed him off in the anger that was 
rising in her nature. “No more of 
the college sort of thing — not even 
a college good-by.” 

She had snatched her hand from 
his grasp. Her eyes took on a look 
of molten lava. 

He stood for a moment gazing 
toward the door, and even started to 
follow up the path; but he presently 
faced about to the gate and slowly 
retreated down the street. 

The house where Thurley made her 
home was a boarding place exclu- 
sively for-wemen. 

To-night, as she let herself in at the 
door, Thurley crept to the stairs like 
a robber. 

It was over — all of it — over and 
gone; and she, the proud, untouchel 
by the rouge of mere flirtation, after 
months. of exceptional popularity, 
with all its attendant temptations — 
she, no less than the weakest of her 
sex, was the merest college widow, 
after all! 

A-wave of mortification submerged 
her at the thought. A college widow! 
A college widow! The~ name _ itself 
was a ribaldry and ‘a scornful deri- 
sion. 

She had loved 
so joyously and 
young nature! 

She gropéd -her way to the couch 
at last and fell on it in a mood of 
anger, despair, and humiliation. She 
did not cry; she simply hid her face 
and clenched both her fists till they 
ached. 

It came at last, a heated resentmert 
that tinged every nerve of her being. 
She was angry all through, and some- 
thing superb was in her indignation. 
Nevertheless, she did not 
the evening meal. 

‘ “When she did rise she stood abrupt- 
ly, charged all at once with a reso- 
.lution splendid in its strength. She 
would not succumb! She would not 
permit her heart to ache to -break- 
ing! She would not permit the world 
to know that another college widow 


was to let! : : 
A thoroughbred! Yes, she’d prove 


upon it- 


The end! She 
She walked on 


completely, 
her strong 


him ‘so 
with all 


_ She was a thoroughbred! No pain of 
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eurt should lie upon her sleeve! No 
sallow cheek, no faded smile, no 
sunken eye OT trembling lip, -shouid 
advertise her plight! She meant to 
jaugh, to flirt, to sing, and then, in 
a week, or Maybe even less, go down 
to New York, accept the offer made 
by Major Phipps, and deliberately 
undertake the task of forcing herself 
to the top. 

She lighted her gas. 
iu lay an envelope, 


There on her 


I 
a a moment she glanced at it 
idls before she tore it apart. — Then 
she knew what it was, an invitation, 
wrongly addtessed and hence delayed, 
put sent three days before by Mrs 
Cl ton-White, one of New Haven’s 
né st newly rieh; to a “Topsytury y” 
pall at her home this present night. 
rT} all was one to which women 
fe yrivileged to invite male ac- 
ai itances of their choice. 

: t only did Thurley decide on the 
inst:nt to attend, but she also deter- 
to ask as her escort a hopeful 
,amirer, good-natured Harry Shat- 
tn who alone of Gaillard’s set had 
pested him at fencing and at chess. 
Co leaped warmly to her face at 
the thought that Gaillard himself 
would almost certainly be at the ball. 
She gave a few estoring sweeps to 
he r hair, then ran to the door and 
d the stairs to the phone at the 
rear of the hall, 

Shattuck responded across the wire 
in spirit of youthful exultation. Not 
only was he free to go to the ball, 
but also he was wild to attend, and 
would call at nine with his limousine 
ear, and he kneé ey’d have a rip- 


ping time.” 
Half an hour later, she was gowned, 
in shimmering pale-green toilet as 
as a gossamer. ._It was cut only 


slightly deeollete; but, with the mar- 
ve sly contrasted coloring of her 
ips, brews, eyes, and hair, it made a 
st ling combination of things irre- 
si ly charming. 
Shattuck arrived ahead of time, 
his car softly purred at the gat« 
when at length it was halted 
Clayton-Whites’ and Thurl 
Shattuck alighted, the one thing 
p ible to make her moment trium- 
hantly complete tually had the 
race to occur. Gaillard arrived with 
little Snow, driven in an ordi- 
na! ! id there in the glare of 
€ are a greeting was ex 
} ged } e four 
{To Be Conti1 1 Next Week.] 





Moving About from:Place to Place 


MRS Cc, Cc. C, 


It is a lamentable fact that some 
people are never satisfied to remain 
long at once place, but are continually 
moving about. It is farmers 
es] ally that I refer to. Sometimes 
it ms a@ necessity in order to ob- 


tain more land for the employment 
ind demands of a growing family. 
d in other instances it is for a bet- 
ocation, or a pleasanter home. 
But in some cases it is simply to be 
moving either for better or for worse, 
and for a change. With many it sim- 


plv becomes a habit, and it belongs 
principally to the man of the house, 
as the women are usually not so fond 


of tearing up and settling down again. 
[t means more than this to them, as 
it is more difficult for women to form 
ew ties of friendship, and when they 
have to break the old ties and make 
a change it seems a serious undertak- 
ing. There is much work and 
worry connected with the moving for 
em both before and after that does 

i t the men folks, Sometimes 
eople who are nicely situated and 
doing finely are prone to be mov- 
ers. I heard a woman say not long 
ago, that during the 20 years they 
had been married they had moved 15 
times. Although still a comparatively 
young woman with a family of nice 
children, she looked old and care- 
orn far beyond her years. She said 
her ambition was all gone, for as she 
said, they were always fixing up 
Places for someone else. They had 
built several houses and barns, and 
on every farm they had ever lived, 
they had made improvements, in the 
way of planting fruit and shade trees, 
remodeling houses, putting in cement 
walks, cisterns and so forth, and 
in every case they had left the place 
in a better condition than when they 
bought it. They usually got more for 
it than they paid, but not enough 
more to pay them for the extra ex- 
Pense and work, besides the expense 
and work of moving. Is it any won- 
der that she was diseouraged? For. as 
She said, “The end is not yet.” But 
She had no desire or inclination to im- 
prove or fix up around the present 
Place, for as the poor wife remarked, 
‘The better it shows up the sooner it 
will be sold.” And actually they are 
no better off than they were 10 years 
460. Had they settle@ down ther 
they would ere this have been reap- 
ing the rewards of their improve- 
Ments, and would have been better 
off in regard to wealth and ikewise 
in health and happiness, 
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- books, and hurrah! 
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Brave Old Ponto 


MRS E. A, ROBART 


The busy mother in the house sup- 
posed that her baby girl was playing 
in the yard, as she was accustomed 
to do each day. Not seeing her for 
some time she called, “Irene, Irene.” 
But no answer. She went inte the 
yard, but no baby could be found. The 
now anxious woman began to search. 
Soon @ number of the _  towns- 
people had joined in the search for 
the missing child. ts 

Baby Irene’s older sister had gone 
on an errand for her mother, and 
Ponto, the shepherd dog belonging to 
the tamily, had gone with her. She 
Was just returning home and won- 
dered at the continuous shrill whistles 
of the approaching train. She was 
soon to know the reason, for directly 
in front of the massive engine was 
Baby Irene, toddling along as fast as 
her little fat legs would carry her. 
Not only had she seen her, but the 
searchers had also heard the distress- 
ing whistles and started to the track. 
All saw Baby Irene, and all knew the 
impossibility of the train crew’s ef- 
forts to stop the train on the steep 
grade ere it reached the child. The 
horror-stricken crowd and (frantic 
mother were almost craved by’ the 
sight. Like a flash the big dog bound- 
ed from the older .child’s side, swept 
past the helpless people; a few strong 
bounds and baby was rolling down 
the track embankment just as the big 
engine rolled past. Ponto held on toe 
the child until she was taken by the 
cheering crowd an! laid in her moth- 
er’s arms. 3eyond being frightened, 
Slightly bruised and torn clothes, Baby 
Irene was unhurt, Fintlly bringing the 
train to a stop the trainmen came 
back to join in the cheers for brave 
old Ponto. This actually occurred. 








Young Folks’ Letter Box 


T enjoy reading the Young Folks’ 
letters, which are very interesting. I 
live on a large farm of 200 acres. We 
have nine horses, four cows, 17 sheep, 
80 hogs and 125 chickens, I enjoy 
riding horseback very much.’ Do any 
of our readers ride horseback? I am 
a girl of 13. I go to school and I am 
in the seventh grade. We live 2% 
miles from our schoolhouse We call 
our school the Sunset View.—[Ade- 
line Larson. 

Those State Songs Again 

I join with Peg in asking why some 
of the older ones don't write once 
again. Where is Bill of Maine, and 
some of the other old letter writers? 
I suppose Montana is fine, but New 
Hampshire is good, too, and I know 
one of the state songs. Peg has started 
th. ball rolling, so let’s keep it going 
as I, for one, have missed the letters, 
[Granite State Girl. 

[Why not send in some of 
songs. ] 

One of Our High School Girls 

Your paper reaches my home every 
week. I enjoyed the story Red Forse 
Hil! very much, and would like to 
see another story come out sonn. T 
am 14 years old and am in the first 
year in the high school. I live on a 
farm. of 500 acres, although I go to 
town school. My pets are a lamb, 
Nigger, and a large shepherd dog, 
Rover. Our tenants raise tobacco, as 
much as 90,000 pounds per year We 
have 100 sheep, 50 eattle and nine fine 
horses. I am a lover of music and 
for farm life.— 
[Winnie Radenheimer. 

[The new story, Thurley Ruxton, 
we hope you'll like even better than 
Red Horse Hill, Winnie. ] 

A Young Traveler 

I live in the state of Michigan. I 
have only here one year and I 
like it pretty well. We live on a farm 
of 40 acres. I have one brother but 
no sisters, I think that it would be nice 
to have a Young Folks’ department 
and a puzzle box, and to form a 
young folks’ club. I have lived in 
Wisconsin, Oregon, California ani 
Michigan. Have also been in. Mary- 
Jaud. I like to fish and hunt, and as 
the creeks around here are full of fish 
T have lots of sport. I also like to ride 
a bicycle. ¥ have to ge one-fourth of 
a mile to school, I am 13 years of 
age and in the eighth grade. We have 
had some fierce storms around here. 
Snow is about 3 feet deep. We have 
three horses, one of them a_ colt, 
which is very. playful.—[Joe Christ- 
man, Jr. 


the state 


Toothpick Puzzle 
Take 18 toothpicks or matches and 


you take away eight it will leave five. 





arrange them in such a way that "ave. 


{J. Edward Langlois. 
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Why pay the retail price 
when you can buy your 
Stove or Furnace 
straight from the old re- 
liable Kalamazoo Stove 
Company who Guaran- 
tee every stove, give you 
400 different styles to 
choose from and save 
you $5.00 to $40.000n the 
dealer's price? 


30 Days 
FREE 
TES 


and 3600 Days Approval 
—the only sure-satisfac- 
tion way to buy. Mo 

ek and freight i 
th ways if stove falls 
to please after this long test. 


Get This FREE Book 
of FACTORY PRICES. You 
ean buy se close you'll get a 
bigger, better stove than you 
planned at far jess than you 
expected to spend. Every 
stove shipped same day or- 
@er is received. Send for the 
Factory Price Book, No, 100, 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 














































handsome free catalog, 

testimonial letters from s thousaed students we have 

placed in ened pneiliens ae ef positions now open and 

particulars « spee ler we are now making new students, 
Address our nearest offi: 96 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
CHICAGS, NEW YORK, KANSAS CITY, SEATTLE, SEW 


“" TRAVELING 
; SALESME 


AND SALESWOMEN EARN FROM $1000 
VO $S000 A YEAR AND THEIR EXPENDED. 
We will teach you to be an expert Salesman or 
Saleswoman by mail in eight weeks and our Pree 





ent profession in the world, write for our 
“A Knight of the Grip,” also 


ce, Dept. 1 
ASSOCIATION 









No smoke, no dirt, no smell, 
no deadly carbide, no tearing up 
of walls or floors. Complete gas 
plants that you can installin an 
hour’s time. 500 styles to select 
from. Costs 4% cent an hour for 
400 = candie-power. Write for 
. gue. Agents.jwanted, 


American Gas Machine Ce., 166 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn, 





313—3rd Ave., New York 











in writing any of our ea 
vertisers. You will get a 
very quick reply if you dc 


Always Mention 
This Journal 


{29} i290 






Given to Boys 


I Have a Glove, Mitt, Mask, Ball, Bat, 
Cap and Belt for Every Boy Who 


Will Write to Me. 








FANCY! BELT. 





great outfit. 
The mask is 
size. 
ded, very heavy and has patented 
|; ener. The glove is of tanned 
and has patent clasp. The ball is strong 


The ash bat is a good 
made of heavy 


one 





There are seven splendid pieces in this 
wire full 
The catcher’s mitt is thickly pad- 
fast- 
leather 


ly stitched and will last. A neat, adjust- 

ible belt and a dandy cap complete this 

great outfit Remember you get the 

whole outfit of seven pieces for a little 

easy work Write me today and I will 
} tell you just how to get it. 


A.M. PIPER, 305 Popular Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 








Make $20 a Day 


with our wonderful 
Machine. 


ote in hair minute 
ie dark room. 
. Photo Post 






| PRICE 
$750 
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Farm Crops 


By CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT 


Editor American Agriculturist 


of American Field Crops; Containing Brief 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Growing 


and popular advice on the Seeding, Cultivat- 
ing, Handling and Harvesting of Farm Crops and 
the Management of Lands for the Largest Returns. 


This is a book that is different. 


suggestions stand out on every page. 


As it is written, 
It seeks to help crop growers, not 


through dry statements by mere technical terms, but through suggestive 
descriptions of the work of the men who raise big crops. 
Tn the ten chapters of this book the editor has covered in a most com- 


prehensive manner the following important topics: 


Good Soils Back of 


Good Crops; How Rotations Help Out; Crop Yields and a5 Culture; 
r 


What Crops for Stock Feeding; ‘The Silo, Silage and Soiling 


op; Every 


Farmer a Plant Breeder; ‘and Farm Crops. 

The volume abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information 
for the most successful growing of the various farm crops, whether large 
or small areas are allotted to them, and 1t is a plain, practical and reliable 
guidé, and tells of the best ways of handling crops from the time the land 
is made ready until the harvested product is sold. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


This book contains 288 pages, 
bound in green vellum cloth, 


not sold—and 


5 x 74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in 
alf-tone i 1 ptioa— 


and with bi 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave. - : 





New York, N. Y. 
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The Perfect Baker 
See Your Baking Without 
Opening the Oven Door 

The Boss Oven fits on top of your oil, gas- 
oline or gas stove. You can watch your bak- 
ing without opening the door, without chill- 
ing or jarring, and without stooping. When 
toasting, you can see just when to baste. 

You can turn the Boss Oven at any angle 
80 that the glass in door faces you. The glass 
is guaranteed not to break {rom heat or to steam 
up. Be sure you see the name ““Boss’’ on the 
front. 260,000 now in use. It is made in 
three sizes and heats in two minutes. 

rite today for the free illustrated 
ecipe » which shows all the 
new oven styles and gives 16 pages of new 
recipes with 6 pages of cooking and serving 
helps. Address The Huenefeld Co., 3700 
Straight St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For sale by all good dealers 


The Oven with the Window 
Re aS 





SAVE HALF Your 


Paint Bills | 


By usin g INGERSOLL. PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct ‘to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all Ls orp! Paint ang Fainting f for Durability. 
fal Bilt ag and pooling Velnable information 
c a ling. aluabdie in 
10 ON ing a ae ie Colne Oarde. Write me, 

OW. I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Piymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
DON’T PAY Two PRICES— 


$8.00 to $22.00 on 


HOOSIER 





AND 
HEATERS 


Why not buy the best when 
u can = y. them at such low, un- 








Steel § o PRICES. 
fj HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY 147 State 6t. Marion, Ind. 
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Signature on genuine: 





free 


M 4} T Positions are easy to get. M 
booklet X 986 telle ow 


how. Write —— 
SARL HOPKINS, Washingtos, D. 





that Pay. $427,530 made by cli- 

ents. 2 Booke—“What and How 

to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 

page Guide Free! Free mag oan tea - 

eutability. E. E. VROOMAN, Pat. Atty., 861 F St., Wash., 


The FARMER’S SON’S 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Why wait for the old farm to become yvurin- 
heritance! Begin now to prepare for 
your future ye y and —_ 

° 


awaits you fo Manitoba, = 
katchewan or Alberta, where 


J Rewe * hand Homes’ or 
nable prices. 


Now's: THE TIME 





the last year was upwardsof 


and oe is con- 





ne ettanare 
‘aaccnere’ rate apply Bupt. 
ig., Ottawa, Can., or Can. Gov. Act. 


J. S. CRAWFORD 
i 30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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sun is pouring down its 
warm, transforming rays, 
The sweet spring winds from sunny 
lands perfume the woodland ways, 
And from the breast of. Mother Earth 
awakening there springs 
the world of light and life 
sweetest, tenderest things. 


The golden 


Into the 


The violets don their purple hoods and 
lift their starry eyes, 
The tulips fare forth royally in robes 
of gorgeous dyes; 
The wind-flowers sway on slender stems, 
anemones unfold, 
And crocuses and buttercups lift up 
their heads of gold, 


So Easter stirs the 


vs 


The grasses creeping silently with dewy 

shine and sheen 
Cover the bare, brown breast of earth 

with robe of emerald green; 

While robins call unto their mates in 

cheery, mirthful notes 

see the pussy willows out still 

wearing furry coats. 


To 


A burst of vocal ecstacy in vibrant, lilt- 

ing notes ; 
Fills all the earth with melody from 

tuneful, feathered throats; 

And over all the brooding skies bend 

tenderly above 

fto clasp the wakening earth in 

an embrace of love. 


As i 


hidden springs in 


every human heart 
And faith and hope and boundless love 
to life and beauty start, 
The Easter glory dawns for all of every 


race and creed, 
soul is 
Christ has risen indeed. 


every 
since 


And 


thrilled with joy 





Five Egg Recipes for Easter 


scramble eggs with tomatoes 
put 1% cups of tomatoes and 2 tea- 
spoons of sugar in saucepan and let 
simmer 5 minutes. Cook one slice of 
onion in 4 tablespoons of butter 3 
minutes. ‘ Remove the onion and add 
tomatoes,% teaspoon of salt and % 
teaspoon pepper. Add 6 éggs, slight- 
ly beaten, Cook the same as with 
plain scrambled eggs. Entire wheat 
bread is excellent to serve with this 
dish, ay 


To 


Bread Omelet 
Soak 1% cups of 
crumbs 15 minutes in. % cup milk. 
Add beaten yolks of 4 eggs, % tea- 
spooh salt, % teaspoon pepper, and 1 
tablespoon of butter. Lastly fold in 
the stifly beaten whites. Put in 
small greased dripper, and bake in 
oven about 15 minutes, or until light 
and puffy. 
Eggs in Potato Cases 


Wash and bake 6 large potatoes. 
Cut lengthwise, scoop out the inside 
and mash, To 3 cups of the mashed 
potato add salt and pepper, 3 table- 
spoons. butter, 4 tablespoons cream, 
whites cf two eggs well beaten, and if 
you have it, 6 tablespoons of finely 
chopped ham, and 2 tablespoons of 
finely chopped parsley. . Line potato 
shells with potato mixture, place in 
each cavity a poached egg, cover with 
the potato mixture, and bake a deéli- 
cate brown in a hot oven. Care n.ust 
be taken to not poach the eggs too 
hard. 

A New Way to Cream Eggs 

Take two eggs for each person, or 
as many as desired, boil hard and re- 
move shells. Cut in two, remove 
yolks... Mash and season the yolks 
with salt, pepper, 1 tablespoon butter, 
1 tablespoon cream and a little mus- 
tard. Replace in the whites (the 
Same as for deviled eggs, except no 
vinegar). Then make a white sauce 
of a tablespoon of flour, 1 tablespoon 
of butter, salt and pepper and a cup 
of milk. When cooked to a thick 
cream, pour over the stuffed eggs 
and serve at once. This is enough 
sauce for six eggs. 

Breakfast Savory” 

Take 1 tablespoon of butter and 
place in frying-pan. Add one small 
onion sliced thin. Cook, stirring care- 
fuliy until a light brown. Then add 
1 cup of dry bread cut in small dice. 
Cook this until brown, add 4 ~eggs 
slightly beaten. Cook as for scrambled 
eggs. 


stale bread 





Gwendolin’s Reward 
LILLIAN M. WIRE 


People said that Gwendolin. was 
foolish to marry John ané@ go to live 
with the family. But that young and 
pretty woman only smiled and went 
on with the preparations for her wed- 
ding. 

“In all my life, I never had any 
trouble with anyone, and I believe I 
can live pleasantly with John’s moth- 
er. I am so grateful to her for bring- 
ing up such a fine, manly man as 
he is. 

“Qh! he is my prince,” and again 
Gwendolin smiled. For she was deep- 
ly in love with her intended husbaid, 
as every Woman s.ould be if she ex- 
pects or hopes for happiness. All was 
sunshine for a few short weeks. 
One day a cloud gathered. Coming 
into the house toward evening John 
cried: “Gwendolin, make some of 
your nice biscuits for supper, won’t 
you?” like the ones you used to make 
when I went to see you at the cot- 
tage.” 

Gwendolin nodded assent, but the 
mcther frowned. “Why, John, don’t 
I make the biscuits to please you?”’ 

“Yes, mother, but I wanted my lit- 
tle wife to bake some: She loves to 


ater 


of baking, and 
help you, Very 
Burnett replied. 


do the work 
besides it would 
well,” replied Mrs 
When the biscuits were baked, al- 
though “light as a feather” in John’s 
epinion, the older woman refused even 
to taste them. The “green-eyed mon- 
ster” had taken possession of her. 
Gwendolin sighed. She thought long- 
ingly of her own dear mother, and of 
her former home. Should she be 
obliged to return to both? Oh! there 
are so many ways to crucify one that 
you live with. The bride was sensitive, 
and what she suffered was little short 
of martyrdom, 

“Gwendolin was so noisy. She set 
her feet down so loudly. : “And she 
sang so much! It was really tiresome, 
The voice was a little cracked, too.” 
Gwendolin went about with a wist- 
ful look upon her face. Often she 
sang; but more often she thought, 
“Tf mother would only be kind. How 
happy we could be!” 

Someone has described a Perfect 
Day as 


Somebody met him and smiled, 

Who, there was none could tell. 

If a man, or a woman, or only a 
child— 

Someway, somewhere, 
derest care 

Had met him, and hailed him, 
sped him, and smiled.” 


Ah! that is the secret. That’s what 
makes a perfect day. "When someone 
dear to us shows their love for us. 
That is enough to gild the darkest 
hour with sunshine. That is enough to 
make “The pages of life’s great book, 
eem writ in a thousand ways with love. 


with the ten- 


and 


American Agri¢es?turist 


Gwendolin would not say & cross 
Nord to her husband's mother. “It wag 
her-home first,” she said “not mine. 
and-besides she is aged. One can bea; 
a good deal from old people. That jz 
what my own mother always taught 
me. The dear woman!” Two lons 
years went by. " 

Then one HBaster morning an ange] 
came to the Burnett home. And thea 
angel brought a son and heir. They 
a change came over John’s mot} 
“I’ve been cross to you,” she sobbed 
kneeling at the bedside. ‘“I’v« 
horrid. And I hope God will 
give me. 

“You've been so good to me ali 
time, daughter, and now the ba 
brought peace. As soon as you'r: 

I want you to bake something 
get you the flour and everything 
old fingers are too stiff for such 
now. iI’d rather take care of 
blessed baby.”’ 

“If you'll only 
mother, that is enough,” 
the sweet young wife. “I loved 
because you were his mothe: 
And to herself Gwendolin 
mured: ‘Never before has she c 
me daughter. Now it will be 
here. For it is true that 


‘Home’s not merely four square w 
Home is where there’s one to lov: 


And not only one is here that 

me, but husband and mother, 

The family did not go to church that 
day, but God can be worshipped any 
where. The baby slept onin his 
through the calm morning unmi: 
that he had brought peace to the 
home, and not only peace, but hapypi 
ness. 

“T will not have it said,” Mrs B 
nett declared, ‘that an innocent c) 
has come to a wrangling homes 
The bells rang on that Easter mor; 
ing their happy chimes. : 
semed to rejoice that Love ha 
triumphed over Hatred and = Jea! 
ousy, The sunshine took on @ warmer 
glow. It was radiant. The robins san 
a jubilant strain. 

And Gwendolin in hef quiet ro: 
murmured, like Evangeline: “Fathe 
I thank Thee.” 


love me a little 
whis} 





To Keep the Restless Child Covered 
Many mothers find it difficult to kee 
their children covered when sleeping 
alone in their beds in winter. Here is 

a plan which one of my neizghb 
tried for her restless little boy. Sh 
took an old woolen blanket, cut it i: 
half and bound the cut edges. Sh 
used one piece as a covering for the 
sheet. To the lower ends of the ot 
half she sewed strips of cloth and tied 
to the posts at the foot of his hed. 
She also sewed strips to the top and 
tied the blanket close up around the 
child’s neck, leaving it loose enough 
for him to turn over and be comfort 
able. An additional blanket laid over 
the top gave needed warmth, and th 
mother could leave the window 
in perfect safety. 
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, Few of Dame Fashion’s Whims 


styles for the spring of 1912 
.. prettier than they have been for 
wyeral years past. Much that was 
warre and undesirable has been 
jiminated from the present fashions, 
nd the modes of today, while main- 
wining many of the good points of 
g1i, have a quaintness all their own. 
n the coat suits, the preferred length 
py the jacket is 36 inches. The 
kirts of these suits mostly are plain, 
ut are cut with a little more fullness 
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han previously. Many of the full, 


ength coats, as well as the suit 
kets. have heavy macrame lace 
giiars. These ‘lend a most dressy 
ppearance to an otherwise plain suit. 
Macrame and other heavy thread 
nce seem very much in vogue for 
ress trimmings. Many of the newer 
ists have @ peplum of varying 
fepth, to be worn, of course, on the 
tutside of the skirt. Some of these 
re pleated, and -some cut on much 
he same lines as the old-fashioned 
beplum for the inside. One p*etty 
model seen in the shops with this 
eature was made of allover embroid- 
ry, edged with lace. Pattern No 
718, illustrated herewith, shows this 
ew feature. The one-piece waist will 
till be used t6 sOme extent, but the 
et-in sleeves are the newest. The 
rmholes in these waists are much 
areer than in recent years, and the 
eve is set in without any fullness, 











emetimes a piping is placed in the 
ean 
The one-sided effect that. started 
ast fall is still in evidence in many 
f waists and dresses. In the 
zists it takes the form of a wide 
‘ yn one side generally of a 
yntrasting color. The raised waist 
t ontinues in favor. Com- 
ions of a plain and figured mate- 
ire much seen in the shops. This 
out the home dressmaker, be- 
any two combinations that har- 
wiize can be used. 
A French tailor captured that good 
id American standby; the Gibson 
lait, and achieved something new 
ith it. It was wont to appear. on 
ither shoulder, but on the new long 
pring coats it apears on one side 
niv, in the back, commencing at the 
ight. shoulder seam and extending 
ywn the back panel at such an angle 


it it finishes at the bottom of the 
t-hand side of the same. The new 

s the panel back and front, 
osing well over the left side with 
b one and one-half inch side. pleat. 
‘he right side of the front pane! is 
titched down plain, without any pleat 
sr other emphasis, and the . back 
sanel is treated in the same manner, 
h is, one large side pleat on the 
t side, and the left side left plain. 
The one-sided effect'is gained tn other 
es by the_use of buttons along one 
of panels, backs of coats, etc. 














Our New Patterns 


This is one of the newest models 
f the season, including as ‘it ‘does 
wo classy stvlé features—the flaring 


5678—Ladies’ Waist 
ede rever and the peplum. ‘The waist 
Mas a group of sMoulder -tucks released 
at about bust depth at front to pro- 
Vide becoming fullness. At the back 
the tucks run down to the waistline. 
us garment may be developed in 
cashmere with silk revers, or in wash 
material: with revers of contrasti ‘ 
ory No 5678 is cut: in’ sizes ‘30 
« inches bust measure. Medium 
— requires 2% yards.of 36-inch 
aterial and 5% yard of 27-inch ‘con- 

asting goods. ‘ : 

_ The Small Lads’ Needs 
No more practical garment than 
Tompers has ever been designed for 
€ small child and the model here 
construction and 





~oWwh is easy of 





_.. Very many excellent hints that 


neat as well as good-looking. It can 
be carried out in seersucker, ‘cham- 
bray or gingham. 

The pattern, 5660, is cut in sizes one 


—— ————— gna aE eo alrenti ete eer ery renee ee ee 
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Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia’s Representative 
Store, will send free a copy of their Spring and Summer 
Fashion Catalogue to any address. 

Thousands of good merchants all over the country sell Strawbridge & 
Clothier Suits, Coats, Skirts, Linens, Uphplstery Material, Underwear, 
Hosiery, and Dress Fabrics. We prefer that you buy of your local dealer 


if he carries our goods—and he should if he handles merchandise of quality 
and distinct: 


For the Catalogue, address Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






























In writing, please mention this pape: 











5660—-Children’s Rompers 
to three years. . Medium-sized  re- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material. 
How to Order 
These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our fashion de 
pariment, this office. 


“Time and Money-Saver” Awards 








would help the busy housewife to 
save time, strength and money were 
sent in, in answer ‘> the contest that 
\ 3 announced in these columns some 
time ago In fact, the number of 
them has greatly retarded the award- 
ing of prizes. We feel sure that Mrs 
Rollins’ hints will be helpful to all 
our women readers. Beth's sugges- 
tion regarding the care of the nails 
will certainly find many users at this 
time of the year. Beauty columns 
are always advocating the use of 
gloves when a woman gardens, to 
save hér hands. Personally, I think 
half the fun in having a garden lies 































hibit a sample 1912 Model 
where are fast. 


you may ship it back és —— 
LOW FACTORY direct uf ned be ; bw manufacturer’ 
us ve . le 
Boro, DONGE BUY cheraiew arse of tine fom wna oy 
You WILL BE ASTONISHED wrrsgen eda Si the woneer 
can make tan bs. 'e sell the highest grade 
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sone of our Agents 
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Concentrated Non-Alcoholic Food Fla- | | 











POR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


Sie resumen mses} | [T]T] Bhe Nation’s 


for work Start while Oy 


sn Preauets Oo. | Garden Spot- 














in really feeling the ground, but it is 
true that the black loam does not 
look so good to one when they have 
finished and try to get it out from 
around the nails. This trouble surely 
would Be nearly eliminated by using 
the soap. 
First. Prize 


1. For the hem of a boy’s blouse 



























THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
We will send any American over 18 dhe GROWING SECTION— 
ycursof age, who can read and write, s i b 
‘The Civil Service Book, telling how aiong t c, 


/ to qualify athome to pass any Civil ; 
Service examination. Dur- - iN 
Fi fing the past year over 700 of an € 





our students have secured 
Sa RAILROAD |. 
7 Internationty 


io Virginia, North and South Carolina; 
» Alabama and Florida, write | 











\ 
ic . LBUR MeCOY .N. CLARK, ~ | 
use an elastic corset lace. It is bee Wart 
cheaper than ordinary elastic, as you a, eorgia, and the 
can purchase two for five cents, and WEEE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells abest over snnaee Jacksonvilie, Wilmington, N. 
one will serve for two blouses. It nett ene ee 


stands laundering better than the 
other kind, too. 

2. When about to repaper a room, 
stick _toothpicks in the holes where 
picture knobs were taken out, and* 
you, willbe able to replace the screws 
in the same place. The ends of the 
toothpicks easily pierce the wet pa- 
per as it is hung. | 

3. Try hanging sheets and_table- 
cloths on the line wrong side out with 
the two hems folded together and | 
pinned to the line, and you will have 
a smaller»number of frayed hems. 





4. See if it isn’t easier using a | 


shoe horn to hep to put on the chik 
dren’s rubbers.—[{Mrs F. A. Rollins, 
Maine, 


Tn any kind of real dirty work, such 
as working in the garden, blacking 
stoves, etc, soap the fingernails well 
underneath before you start on the 
task and find how easily it all cleans 
out afterwards.—T[ Beth. 


Second Prize | 
} 





Potatoes .Instea@™ of Popcorn— 
French fried potatoes, or “pommes 
frites,” to give it-the French name, 
are peddled and sold in the northern 
part of France particularly, the same 
as popcorn and peanuts are here. A 
coke brazier is placed’ on a push- 
cart, over which is placed the iron 
cauldron holding. the fat. The raw 
potatoes are cut in long, narrow four- 
sided pieces. They -.are put immedi- 
ately into the boiling fat, and thor- 
oughly cooked, for ‘several minutes. 
They are then sold in small paper 
cornucopias-holding one or two cents’ 
worth. These make a nutritious and 
satisfying meal for a few cents, par- 
ticularly for those who otherwise 
have a cold funch. - At the annual 
fair held at some period of the-year 
in each city or village, the sale. of the 
potato flourishes, booths being used 
from which to dispose. of the tthers. 


When putting muslin curtains on a 
brass or wooden rod first cover the 
and ofthe rod with the finger of an 
old glove. This will prevent the tear- 
ing of the curtain and also save time. 
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Spring Term at Hand 


This is the time of the school year when 


School Agriculture, Domestic Science and 
Manual Training 


is absolutely indispensable in YOUR school 


Plan Now for School Gardens 


This publication—for teachers, parents and 
pupils—tells how to plan and how to conduct 












INDORSED BY 
of Agriculture, Wash- 4 


D. J. Crosby, Specialist in Agricultural Education, Dept. 
a ‘ 4. Stebbins, University of California; Prof. ©€. G. Hopkins, Univer- z 
sity lincis; Rufus W. Stimson, Massachusetts Special State ent for l- 
tural Edueation; State Supt. of Pi Instruction C. G. Schultz of Minnesota; F. W. 
Howe, Supervisor of Agricu.tural wucation, State of New York; State Supt. Mason 
8. Stone of Vermont: State Inspector Fred B. Frazier of Tennessee; State Supervisors 
8. A. Harbourt and L. 8. Ivens of Ohio: Prof..W. H. French, University of Michigan; : Ta 
W..T. Conway, Supt. of Extension Dept., New. Mexico Agricultural College; Vice- 
Davis of the American Nature Study Society and E. E. Balcomb, Secretary 
of the Dept. of Agricultural Education of the National Education Association. 























Write to nearest office for details of 


Special 10 Cent Rate 


School Agriculture 
Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


WEW YORK: 354m Avs. SPRINGFIELD Mass. Moke Doe. 



















































claim; it is a money-saver to. every stock owner Who ta - bet *Bal-Vet” is all right; it a 
Will use it.” claim it, and you may lo fore grt! 


" JOHN BE. TEMPLIN, Blanchester, 0, - : customers living in my neighborhood. 
(Signed) JOHN INMAN 


by ‘Sal-Vet’, to try it. “We raise only thoroughbred sheep and and r Mgr Cape Farm. Wald& : 
h to my surprise, I have not had the loss of a for the last two years we had been troubl with ¥ Z (Cape Farm is connected with the _newyld Ma 
sheep since, ‘Sal-Vet’ does exactly as you worms, which have caused heavy losses among our . ; 0 . 2 cultural Institute of Hampton, Md.) Aa 


' ej r Witing = iy “tin 
ae il oli RE REA. a ve me lig iy Ni as 
Wh ac all 


See | bh | a/,,41 Ui 





Read What Leading 
Hog Men Say of 


Wact Mann 
@26.US. FAT. ORE ° 
I want you to know what SAL-VET 
really has done, is doing, and why I 
can positively guarantee what it will 
do for you. Read these letters. I have 
thousands like them, not only from 
hog raisers, but sheep men, horsemen 
and cattle owners—all! equally enthusi- 
astic over the surprising results SAL- 


Don "T let worms breed Contagious Diseases among your hogs this | VET produces. 


year. Don’t let them kill off the young pigs and rob you of “Your SAL-VET sure does all you claim 


for it. We have been feeding it right along 


our s : . ra ll 3 66 ay ¥ gee : 
ye . 4 “seh i : — he en ie ea it. if ye will just take ‘‘a sa eee od of wera Ts suiaa seme 
; ow 1s the time when worms begin to get in their | {9,837 ‘ster, 27g tation, better. | Lots of 
hogs never took it. I believe it was because 


deadly work. Now they are breeding, multiplying by the millions in | eile di Si vi0'S de dne™ 
the stomach and intestines, and if you don’t get the best of them, ' eS ee - 
they will surely get the best of you. Vow is the time Contagious | sods “it ited ay tore of worms by 


the hundreds and they have gone through the 


Diseases usually occur and wormsare nearly alwaysthe cause. Get rid of the worms— winter on less feed and look better than I 
ever had hogs do before. My horses and 


put the digestion of your hogs in prime condition and diseases can’t geta foot-hold. cattle have dove fine, too. I have used many 


Pil Make Your Hogs and Pigs Worm Free, or No Pay Pepin Oba, Fon Sonesbore, Ten. 


The Sal-Vet Man 





Chas. F. Hilton, Jonesbore, Tenn. 





his a eee fe 
; > e es *¢ e - a ny and must say that it is withow ou 6 bes 
T’ll do his at my risk. In addition, I’ll put them in the Pink of Condition; make og ll 
them thrive better; bring them up to the fattening period strong, vigorous and in shape to pro- Bee. sonaiiten. _ They ae ee se em 
~ con vase A paged d “i on the woods oF the of feed.* In short I’ll solve your greatest three thoroughbred “Berkshire ‘igs. Then} 
g raising problem which causes you 90% of the losses and worry and keeps your hogs from asemenned Seeding SALES of Seren 2 
: sight +a ults have b tying. 
paying you the profit they should. I'll do all this with ~ ee gh yt 
sds : their skins soft, they eat all I give them an 
are Berane wetter returns in weight then 
ore, ; 


ever . 
J. P. Hunter, Gieger, Ala. 


**? did not for a minute expect such results 
as I obtained from your SAL-VET. It ex- 
pelled’ more worms from my hogs than it 
would take to fill the keg it came in. I will 
eraer, more goon for it is s& great prepara- 

on, 


Geo, B. Coffinbarger, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
ew 


; : we Ort § #*When I received your SAL-VET my hogs 

* . ‘ were very unthrifty—but they did not s 
and prove it to your satisfaction (not mine) before you pay me a cent. 1 do not claim Sal-Vet | tat Thy Mee iter Tei they were soon 
is a cure-all, but simply a punitive destroyer of Stomach and free intestinal worms which are the cause of 90% of in top’ con ition. My horses slso improved 
among stock and also the cause of stock failing to thrive as they should, Get rid.of the worms and on it fine. It sure does get rid of the 
jyour troubles and losses will vanish; your stock will thrive better; you’ll save on feed, you’ll get better profits mem,” Sease gen’ me pnetiae Barrel ot 


and raise far better stock. Sal-Vet will do it and I stand ready to prove it before you pay me a cent. . D. P. Copp, Carrel, lows. 


*“*My experience feeding SAL-VET to hogs 
that I cannot recom- 


» has s0 satisfactor 
gages m t too highly. This year, up to the lst 
Send No Money—Just the Coupon | 8s rss: 
“ ewer SS TTT They were killed by worms. I tried all the 
34 7 remedies known down here, but every one of 


Here is my offer: Simply fill in the coupon, tell me how many head of hogs, sheep, horses and cattle you have. ee rt oo Pen 2 teats — ihe oh 


I will then ship you enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days. You pay the small freight charge when it arrives. of June. 
Put it where all your stock can get free access to it and they will doctor themselves. They eat it asthey do salt— I ‘tell you géntlemen, I have never in my 
just as need it, and at the end of 60 days if you don’t feel ‘satisfied, write me and I'll cancel the life seen such @ variety of such great num- 
charge. can on risk loss; how can you let your stock drag along when-they should be thriving; — of srthacmose: ray tiy 4 lest. ‘ingle 
. crowing tno re t when a fair, open offer like this is at your disposal? . You have all'to gain, nothing exe they have had access to your 
to ; out and mail the coupon now. Don't put it off, lest you forget. 


nd .— 1 really cannot see how ony stockman 
= Here’s My Personal Guarantee— Read Ht! 
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ody." - Ross C, Abbington, Mer., 
: : Durin Piantetions. po La, 
e oats ; ewhile I cannot state positively BAL-VET 
I personally Srerantee cis wenereye, gues handed Ofies right down to the very last word.’ pa Be Rn Hp on pn clmost 
stand back single day, I’d like to have ad ‘re t tion lost h from cholera. 
ry sing y you address your letters tome personally - cerisialy"bave eres lost 3 a Bar. ver pra 
“more than you claim for it."’ - / 
Sidney R. Feil, Pres., — - = i ; ** J. G Conover, Chrisman, Ill. 
———— 


@ lot of sick hogs and 1 lost five 


The S. R. FEIL CO., Dept.A.A., Cleveland, Ohio Teapfed snd be Boga “toon et 


=—_ hea condition. 
— did’ the same for my sheep aad 


PRICES: 40 pounds $2.25, 100 pounds $5.00, 200 pounds $9.00, 300 pounds $13.00, 500 of my neighbors have hed 
pounds $21.12. Sal-Vet always comes in original ‘Trade Mark’’ Packages. Never erperieace oo 
* “‘Beachdsle, Ind. 


sold loose, in bulk, or pound. Look for this trade-mark. 
2 eared protection against imitations and- substitutes. SAL@ VET 


-eap afford to do without this. wo: rem- 
| ene 
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